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HE difference between a religion that worships a 

Risen Lord and one that does not is the differ- 

ence between Hope and Despair. Hope is one of 

the marks of a Christian. The Lord is risen! He 

has marched through the gate of death and found 

it none other than the entrance to a fuller life. 

Therefore every son of God and brother of Christ has before him the 
hope of eternal life. We are born, not only into the world of Nature, 
where all things come to an end and die, but into the world of eternity 
were immortal souls live and move and have their being. The planet 
Earth is a spot where eternity enters time. This is what gives us those 
intimations of immortality of which Wordsworth wrote. It also gives us 
a discontent, a yearning for better things, a reaching forward to an in- 
visible kingdom of truth and brotherhood and compassion and beauty. 
But our discontent is not hopeless, and has never been so since the dawn 
of the first Easter when in the hearts of men of faith there awakened 


the knowledge, the sure and certain hope, of a larger life which enfolds 


our earthly existence. Remove hope, and faith becomes stupid, love a 


grim discipline. The religion of Jesus Christ sets men free into a sunlit 
land where they walk who, being born to the new life, serve Him with 
the greater joy. 

—JoHN WALLACE SUTER 





Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem 


By ESTELLE BLYTH 


of the Christian, and Jerusalem is the Mother 

City of the Faith. In the heart of this small and 
ancient city, which the Russian pilgrims of old believed 
to be the center of the world, stands the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

The Church of Palestine is the Greek Orthodox 
Church, and the present Patriarch, His Beatitude Timo- 
theus Pythagoras Themelis, is the 93rd Bishop of Jeru- 
salem in direct succession from “James, the Lord’s 


Pir te Che is the Holy Land and the homeland 


brother”. Within its guardianship are the majority of 
the shrines and sites which are sacred to every Bible 
student. 

The story of the ancient Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre is well documented and coherent, but in parts is 
somewhat difficult to follow because of the complicated 
history of the Holy City itself. The Holy City has been 
a battlefield throughout the ages, and its levels and 
contours have been altered radically by the debris of 
some 40 sieges. After the Crucifixion, the Romans built 
a temple to Venus on, or close to, the site in order to 
discourage and humiliate the followers of a risen God 
whose life and teaching threatened the proud security 
of paganism. This attempt to stamp out Christianity 
defeated itself by preserving the identity of its central 
shtine, even as the malice of the Jewish rulers, in try- 
ing to prevent the Resurrection by “sealing the stone 
and setting a Watch,” became actually a witness of its 
historical truth. The Christians knew exactly where to 
dig, when in 330 A. D. the site was laid bare. Eusebius, 
the historian-bishop of Caesarea, as a boy, was present, 
and records what he saw. 

In history the passage of three centuries is a momen- 
‘ary pause; we do not doubt our records of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, or the Crusades, because centuries have rolled 
tetween their day and ours. The site of the Holy Sepul- 
chte, however, cannot be established beyond dispute, 
historically and achaeologically, until explorations with- 
in the walls uncover certain structural features cf the 
ancient City which now lie hidden far below existing 
streets and buildings. The subject is too big for slight 
or unlearned comment. It is best therefore to accept as 


truz the site which Christendom, especially in the East, 
accepts and venerates exceedingly. 

Upon this site, Constantine the Great built the Ana- 
stasis, or Church of the Resurrection, completed about 
335 A.D. It was a building of exceeding richness and 
beauty; the outer roof of the great basilica was plated 
in gold, capitals of the pillars were of gleaming silver, 
grandly wrought, and walls of multi-colored marble 
upheld gilded ceilings. In 614, the Persians stripped it 
and burned as much of it as they could, but the ruins 
of several chapeis survived their fury, only to be burned 
ky the mad fanatic, El Hakim, in 1010. 

The present buildings were erected 36 years later, 
under a treaty with his grandson, Khalif El-Mustansir 
of Egypt. The Crusading Kings enclosed the chapels 
within the great Cathedral now standing (for the fire 
of 1808 destroyed comparatively little of the ancient 
structure) ; they built the belfry which still overshadows 
the southern courtyard and entrance doorway (one half 
is built up), with its beautiful carved arches and slender 
clustered pillars. Their devotion showered upon the 
church great endowments; the 21 villages granted by 
Godfrey de Bouillon grew to 70 under his successors. 
Within this church the Christian Kings were crowned, 
and here, after their brief and stormy reigns, many of 
them were laid to rest. Godfrey’s spurs and sword are 
shown in the Franciscan Vestry. Outside the door lics 
an English knight, Sir Philip d’Aubigny, one of those 
who won and signed Magna Carta; thcugh much worn, 
his coat-of-arms and name are still quite plain. 

Leaving the sunny courtyard one enters the cool, dim 
church. Immediately within, on the left, is a large raised 
recess where the Moslem guardians of the church keep 
watch. Many Western. travellers dislike this guardian- 
ship by a non-Christian family, but it has been theirs 
for centuries and they are intensely proud of the right 
entrusted to them, I believe, by the great Khalif Omar. 
Omar had refused the Patriarch’s invitation to spread 
his prayer-mat inside the church, knowing that later 
generations of Moslems would claim rights there as a 
result. He zave to a Moslem family the hereditary guard- 
ianship of the church for its safety, and undoubtedly 
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Again, we come up 


against a point which some. 
times distresses Western 
travellers — the multiplicity 
of sites, which cannot pos- 
sibly all be true when 
grouped within so small a 
space. These sites commem- 
orate incidents or persons 
connected with the Passion 
and Resurrection, and were 
grouped here symbolically 
around the Tomb of Christ, 
leading the worshipper to 
follow Him in mind 
“through the grave, and 
gate of death” to His glo. 
rious Resurrection, but dur. 
ing the centuries ignorant 
and unlettered men_ have 
come to believe passionately 
in their literal truth. 


We will pass by these 
many chapels, shrines, and 
sites, despite their historical 
interest and beauty, and 
turn towards the Holy Sep- 
ulchre itself. This shrine is 
encased in marble like the 
great dome directly under 
which it stands. It used to 
be open to the sky, but both 
dome and shrine are now 
roofed in. Great candlesticks 
stand on either side of the 
entrance, and the whole 
front of the shrine is hung 
with gold and silver lamps 
filled with olive oil, whose 
soft light sheds a lovely ra- 
diance upon the scene. These 
his purpose has been fulfilled. The Moslems of Palestine are votive offerings, perpetually endowed, by pilgrims 
are not anti-Christian; they revere our Lord, calling Him of consequence or wealth, whose names are inscribed 
the Breath (or Spirit) of God; but they say that God upon their lamps as a lasting memorial before God al: 
did not allow so pure and holy a Being to be crucified though no one knows which lamp was given by whom. 
and sent a spirit to hang there in His semblance. They Passing through a small entrance chamber (marking 
call Him “Sidna Esa—our Lord Jesus;” and His Moth- the place where the Angels stood) into the shrine, which 
er is always “Sittna Mariam—our Lady Mary.” Op- is six feet square, one finds the Tomb itself, covered by 
posite the door is a long flat stone, the Stone of Unction, a marble slab. A Greek priest keeps watch, and there 
upon which, it is said, the Body of Christ was laid and is room for four or five persons to kneel close together 
prepared for burial. a 


The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem. 





Palma Cathedral--An Easter Memory 


By SUSAN ELVA DORR 


the little city of Palma on the island of Mallorca. 

As a member of a party of Americans travelling 
from Barcelona, Spain, to the Balearic Islands, I had the 
rare opportunity to observe the medieval pageants 
of Holy Week. One night’s ride by boat takes one 
from Barcelona to the harbor of Palma, crowded with 
fishermen, nets, and ships. The first memorable sight is 
the Cathedral, a Gothic fortress church, with a back- 
ground of green hills. 

The pageants of Easter began on Maundy Thursday 
with a torchlight procession at night. Officers with 
swords cleared the way for this religious féte. Bare feet 
of penitents pressed the stones of the narrow streets. 
Living efhgies of a kingdom, long since in ashes, were 
followed by prelates and citizens. Each participant wore 
a medieval costume of black, white, or purple, consisting 
of a loose garment, girdled with a rope, embellished with 
rosary, crucifix, and scourge, and completed with a 
conical hat five feet 


FE ASTER morning flamed with color and music in 


high. From each hat 
hung a cloth mask 
with slits for the 
eyes. 

Life-sized wooden 
statues representing 
the “stations of the 
cross” were borne 
by some of the pi- 


| 
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ous citizens eager 
for such heavy bur- 
dens. The impres- 
sive procession 
passed through 
kneeling thousands 
in the very narrow 
streets. The dirge- 
like music from the 
band, the soft pad- 
pad of naked feet, 


Looking across Palma Bay to the Cathedral. 


God, all brought the Middle Ages close. 

And the Good Friday celebration the next night! In 
the dim Cathedral the altar was lighted by two candles 
at either side of a large crucifix. Moving closer I saw 
the efigy of Christ at the foot of the Cross. A rent 
Hundreds of 


worshippers, many on their knees, were shadows in the 


veil was thrown over the carved body. 


soft gloom, filled with smoke of incense. 

Through the crowd, bishops and prelates, each in a 
loose garment of black or white, walked toward the 
altar. As they passed among kneeling people, bells in 
the tower began to ring. The tones were deep and clear, 
as if they were voices from the past repeating the rhythm 
of prayers whose words had been forgotten. 

The simple bier upon which the effigy lay was lifted 
by four men in white wigs and black robes, then carried 
through the kneeling throng. A priest and choir boys, 
each bearing a torch, followed. Slowly the procession 
passed through the now prostrate worshippers, went 

down the nave to a 
side chapel, and to 
the golden coffin in 
which the Christ 
was laid. An efhigy 
of the Holy Moth- 
er followed the bier. 
The priests knelt 
for a_ night - long 
vigil. Deep silence 
filled the church, 
then followed the 
low murmur of 
prayers, after which 
the people rose, one 
by one, and noise- 
lessly disappeared. 
The most devout 
do not go to bed, 
but prefer to pass 


The old building those night hours 


the audible sounds 
of supplication to 


at the left is Lonja, the merchants’ exchange. From a pen and 


ink drawing by Alfred Morang. 
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in prayer, retaining 
(Continued on page 35) 





The Christian Purpose in Helation 
to Post War Problems 


HE great and tragic discrepancy between belief 

and conduct in Christian nations must be recon- 

ciled if the world is to be cured of the ills now 
besetting it, declared the Earl of Halifax, speaking 
Sunday, March 24, in Washington Cathedral. The 
British Ambassador’s address, delivered during the first 
half hour of evensong, was broadcast over a Washington 
station. 

Organ and choir music for the service was augmented 
by selections by the United States Navy Band, which 
was seated in the chancel crossing. The playing of the 
national anthems of Great Britain and the United States 
immediately followed the address. 

Dean Suter introduced His Excellency to a congrega- 
tion which filled the completed portion of the Cathedral 
nave and the North and South transepts. 

The complete text of the address follows: 

“A layman, speaking in such circumstances as these, 
must aiways do so with a certain feeling of diffidence 
and presumption. For on the one hand he will feel it 
inappropriate merely to use the occasion as one more 
platform for the discussion of current, and maybe con- 
troversial, political topics. And on the other he knows 
how ill qualified he is to speak to his fellow Christians on 
those graver matters which are normally the subjects of 
an address in this place. Yet the responsibility for my 
being here today lies on other shoulders than mine, and 
among the mixed feelings in my heart is certainly one of 
gratitude to the Dean, who has given me this opportunity 
of speaking to a Cathedral gathering before I leave this 
country. 

“We are struggling today through the backwash of a 
great war. We are thankful for a great deliverance; we 
are deeply preoccupied with the problems that the war 
has left, and wondering what they may portend for the 
future of world peace. But I hope we also remind our- 
selves of some of those things that men see clearly when 
they are fighting for their lives but which are apt to fade 
as the immediate danger passes. 

“One of those things is connected with the question 
you and I must have asked ourselves very often. What 
were the deep-down causes of the world coming to so 


dire disaster and what lesson may we learn for greater 
wisdom in the future? Of course we all know the part 
played by the ambitions of dictators, exploiting the politi- 
cal and economic distresses of their time. But what must 
be of the gravest concern to us as Christians is that after 
nearly two thousand years of the Christian religion a 
large part of Europe should have relapsed into conditions 
as degrading as anything known or done in the worst 
days of paganism; as if Christianity had not been born; 
or as if, after brief trial, men had come to the conclu- 
sion that they had no further use for it. We have read 
the accounts of Hitler’s concentration camps and seen 
pictures of the atrocities committed there. I suppose 
they are without parallel for horror in the world’s history. 
And yet worse than the physical suffering inflicted was 
the organized attempt to strip human beings of their 
individual dignity and to treat them as a pack of cattle. 
Worse, because that was part of a carefully calculated 
policy of denying to men and women all the rights which 
Christianity had asserted for them. 

“Such were the crimes of a system in which the State 
was everything and the individual nothing. They were 
not the savage or accidental outbursts of a few men, 
driven by their own basest instincts. They were the 
perfectly logical product of a philosophy of society. 
Why did we hear repeated assertions from the masters of 
this philosophy that its real enemy was Christianity? 
There could be no doubt about the answer. It was pre- 
cisely because in Christian belief each individual man or 
woman is possessed of an immortal soul that the chal- 
lenging claim of Christianity is so flatly intolerable to 
the totalitarian thinker. Just listen to what the challenge 
is: governments will pass; states will perish; societies 
and civilizations will crumble; but man lives on eternally, 
not as a species but as an individual. And if that is true 
it exalts the stature of man, as a child of eternity, by 
comparison with the stature of the State, as a passing 
product of a transitory point in time. 

“But what we have to recognize and to remember is 
that many of the men who professed these anti-Christian 
doctrines were nominal Christians, and that many of the 
countries they ruled and abused were nominally Christian 
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countries; and that they came within measurable distance 
of successfully imposing their will upon the world. More 
than once in history, Christendom has survived great 
peril by the narrowest of margins; as when the Saracen 
armies were turned back at Tours, or when the Turks 
were broken before the walls of Vienna. Yet, at those 
great crises Christianity knew what it was up against, 
and great as was its danger, I doubt whether it was as 
great as the more subtle and insidious corrosion that 
menaces Christianity today. 

“What has been happening? We may rightly blame 
the exponents of a false philosophy, but can we Chris- 
tians ourselves claim to have been entirely free from 
fault? In the years before the war nothing was more 
conspicuous than the weakening hold of the Christian 
moral law upon whole peoples. It is at least arguable 
that Nazism would never have established so firm a grip 
upon the German people, or conquered so large a part 
of Europe, if from the outset it had been faced by Chris- 
tians as enthusiastic for what is true as the Nazis were 
were for what is false. Nor is the argument merely one 
of historic interest. If there was a latent sickness in the 
Christian world, which remains uncured, sooner or later 
the malady will surely reappear. 

“You talk of your country, and my people talk of 
ours, as Christian lands. We do not always stop to 
think what we mean by that term. If all we mean is that 
the ethical standards of Christianity, broadly speaking, 
are reproduced in our laws and our way of life, we might 
make out a good case for our assertion; though even 
then, some would be found to question it. But if we mean 
that we are both nations, in the main, of practicing 


Christians, not merely accepting the Christian rules of 
conduct but professing belief in the central doctrines of 
Christianity, our claim is very much more doubtful. And 
that brings us, I believe, to the root of the trouble—the 
idea that you can separate Christian belief from Chris- 
tian practice; the assumption that Christianity provides 
an admirable moral code with which the world can get 
along very nicely, without destroying all its simple charm 
by setting it against a highly debatable historical and 
religious background. 

“The other day I came across the following passage 
in a book of Father Gerald Vann’s, which seemed to me 
to express with force the fallacy and the danger of this 
position: “Take belief in God and worship of God from 
morality and you soon destroy even the morality itself. 
Take away the first three Commandments: belief in God, 
reverence for His Name and worship of Him: and soon 
the other Commandments crumble. You will have the 
breakup of the family, the dishonoring of parents, whose 
authority is from God. Then you will find that human 
life comes to be held cheap: the individual in his isola- 
tion loses his greatness; you find him turned into an 
economic unit, a political pawn; suicide a legitimate 
choice, murder a matter of expedience; we have seen 
this in our day. When you have degraded the life of 
the family and the immensity of the human being there 
is no good reason to reverence the mystery of sex; it be- 
comes a plaything, and adultery an agreeable and un- 
important pastime. But if you do not respect a man’s 
home, why should you respect his property at all? And 
you find yourself in a world of thieves: the still illegal 

(Continued on page 36) 


A Prayer for World Hrotherhood 


O God of our fathers, we kneel in thy presence and 
ask thy blessing. Enable us, we pray thee, to uphold the 
principles for which our forbears so valiantly contended 
—liberty, justice, and brotherhood. Help us, like them, 
to look forward, and to dare greatly, unhampered by 
subservience to the past. 

We bless thy holy Name for the friendship which 
unites our country with Great Britain. Strengthen our 
resolve that this friendship shall broaden until it include 
all mankind. 

We bless thee for the good things which sustain us. 

ake us, we pray thee, so sensitive to the needs of the 
hungry and the destitute that we shall not rest until the 


bodies and souls of all thy children are fed with the 
fruits of the earth and the Bread of Life. 


Let thy blessing rest upon all our friends and rela- 
tives, near and far, on land and sea; and grant that as 
Easter comes, the world may learn again that its only 
hope is in the redeeming love of him who is the Resur- 
rection and the Life, thy Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Prayer written by Dean Suter and used at the service 
Sunday, March 24, when the Earl of Halifax, British 
Ambassador to the United States, preached in Washing- 
ton Cathedral. 





Abbey Memorials to Air Force and Civilian Uead 


By LIEUT. L. F. DANIELLS, R.N.V.R., who during World War II saw service in air- 


craft carriers, destroyers and merchant-cruisers. He has visited the U. S. A., India and South 
Africa and before the war was a journalist working for the “Sheffield Telegraph” (Yorkshire). 


HEN times are normal, Henry VII Chapel in 
Westminster Abbey is lined with the glowing 
Lanners of an exclusive order of chivalry—the 
Knights of the Bath. Soon the easternmost portion of 
this chapel will be dedicated to another exclusive order, 
those airmen—The Few—who won the Battle of Britain. 
It is hoped that this eastern apsidal chapel may be 
furnished as a permanent memorial to them in time for 
Battle of Britain Day, September 14, 1946. But it is 
only a hope. Henry VII Chapel, a glory of English 
Perpendicular architecture, escaped direct hit in the 
London blitz, but it was fretted and torn by blast from 
bombs which fell nearby. Bosses crashed from the 


gloriously vaulted roof. The pieces have been carefully 


retained. In time they will be moulded together and re- 
placed, and the beauty will be as before. 


One piece of damage will not be repaired. It is a 
small hole torn in the wall of what is to become the 
R. A. F. Memorial Chapel. Through it you can get an 
intriguing glimpse of Big Ben and the Houses of 
Parliament. That hole, covered with glass, is to remain 
there—a reminder of the devastation wrought by the 
German planes against which the Battle of Britain 
pilots staked their all. 


Work cannot -egin on the memorial chapel until the 
main chapel has been examined. Technically it is re- 
garded as unsafe. The chances are that it is safe, but it 
cannot be declared so until scaffolding has been erected 
and the vaulted ceiling minutely examined. That will 
take time, and may delay the dedication date of the 
R. A. F. Memorial Chapel. 
have that name it will not be regarded as a general 
R. A. F. memorial; only a memorial to the Few. 


Although the chapel will 


The chapel is immediately behind the tomb of Henry: 
VII—denuded of its gilt figures as a wartime precaution. 
Its apsidal shape is lent by the “triptych” formation of 
its lofty perpendicular window. Blast has blown out the 
glass from its many panels, but it will be replaced by 
stained glass representing the armorial bearings of the 


Battle of Britain squadrons. This work has been en- 
trusted to Commander Hugh Easton, one of Britain's 
foremost designers of stained glass. 

The walls of the chapel have richly moulded paneling 
and niches and the elaborate ornamentation of the 
period. It was built between 1503-20, and was intended 
as the resting place of Henry VI, but the king was 
buried at Windsor. Now the chapel will be fitted with 
an altar and other furnishings, and screened from the 
rest of Henry VII Chapel by a grille. It will contain a 
Roll of Honor written and illuminated on special manv- 
script vellum, the gift of an anonymous donor. 

When the Dean of Westminster offered the chapel as 
a memorial, an appeal was launched for £20,000 ($80, 
000) and this was quickly oversubscribed. It was mainly 
in small amounts from people who, in this way, felt that 
they were discharging a personal debt of gratitude. 


British Information Serviees 


Westminster Abbey showing air raid damage to the 
High Altar. 
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away—it recognizes the fact that 
the civilians in World War II 
were as much in the firing line. 

The memorial takes the form 
of a glass fronted cabinet in 
which are placed the volumes 
containing the names of the 
civilian dead. The memorial is 
of oak, carved and panelled, with 
hollywood inlay in the panels 
and a frieze and cornice above, 
enriched with color and gilding. 
It was constructed from designs 
by Sir Charles Peers, Surveyor 
to the Abbey. 


Each day a page of one of the 
volumes is turned to reveal a 
few more names and particulars 
of those who died through ene- 
my action, at sea, in their homes, 
at their work, or on duty with 
the civil defense. The civilian 
dead of the George Cross Is- 
land of Malta and other areas 
outside the United Kingdom 
are included. The entries are 
in alphabetical order under 
counties, and, within the coun- 
ties, under borough and rural 
districts. 


The great task of listing civil- 
ian victims of war is not yet 
complete, and at present at the 
Abbey are the three volumes, 
handsomely bound in leather by 
Mr. Douglas Cockerell, which 
commemorate the 42,000 who 
lost their lives between the out- 
break of war and September, 
1941. The Imperial War Graves 
Money subscribed and not required goes to the R. A. F. Commission are compiling the lists from data mainly 
Benevolent Fund. supplied by Registrar Generals throughout the country, 

There is another World War II memorial in the with willing help, where needed, from local authorities 
Abbey, that to the civilians killed by enemy action. This and branches of the Red Cross. 


British Information Services 


King Henry VII’s Tomb. East Side of Westminster Abbey. 


is at the westernmost end, and it was an inspired thought In their present typescript form, the lists are only tem- 
that it should be placed in the Chapel of St. George porary. In time to come they will be set up in permanent 
close. to the tablet, emblazoned with the arms of the form—a form which will befit their place in Britain’s 
Dominions, which commemorates the million dead of great national shrine, and ensure a lasting memorial to 
World War I. In placing it in this memorial chapel the the heroism and self-sacrifice of the ordinary men, women 
Tomb of the Unknown Warrior is only a few yards and children of Britain during the war. 





Heatus Caves 


An Early Apostle’s Swiss Abode 


By MARIE WIDMER 


HE Beatus Caves in the Bernese Oberland, a 

cradle of early Swiss Christianity and at the same 

time one of Nature’s most phenomenal creations, 
are one of those sights which discriminating visitors 
simply cannot afford to pass by. They are located in a 
beautiful woodland park above the lake of Thun and 
are reached in a few minutes from Beatushdhlen lake 
steamer station, or from the electric street railway which 
skirts the lakeshore. 

The caves derive their name from the British apostle, 
St. Beatus who, together with his disciple Justus, in- 
habited them in the 7th century, spreading the gospel 
in the Bernese Oberland. Historic relics abound in this 
spot. On the cave terrace rises an immense ivy, over a 
thousand years old, mentioned as a curiosity by Goethe 
when he visited here in 1779. Nearby stands a graceful 
cloister, its belfry containing the original pilgrims’ bell, 
one of the oldest in the country. The holy fountain, too, 
which the pilgrims cherished for its curative qualities, 
still pours forth its sparkling waters. 

A flight of stone steps ascends to a prehistoric cave 


Photo: E. Gyge 


Old Church of Beatenberg. 


dwelling, realistically reconstructed of finds unearthed 
in these parts. It is adjoined by the abode of St. Beatus 
a natural grotto, which is said to have previously been a 
sanctuary of the Druids. In this cave Saint Beatus spem 
some fifty years of his life, and his last resting place isa 
rock tomb, still intact, directly in front of it. After the 
apostle’s death the cell became a chapel to which thov. 
sands of early Christians flocked, and the altar walls of 
this former place of worship are yet to be seen. 


A gallery leads into the Brook Cave which was dis 
covered in 1905 by the late Mr. H. Hartmann, an 
authority on the Bernese Oberland. At considerable 
expense it was then opened and electrically illuminated 
to a depth of about one mile. This cave is one of the 
outstanding sights of its kind in the country, containing 
numerous canyons, grottos, cauldrons, passages of § 
erosions, glacier mills, stalagmites and_ stalactites of 
striking formations, suggesting such names as: giant 
lizard, sleeping bear, crocodile, serpent, hanging snakes, 
and petrified waterfall. 

While numerous legends persist in connection with 
the activities of St. Beatus, it is an established fact that 
he founded the first church of the Bernese Oberland 
at Einigen, near Thun, appointing his disciple Justus as 
parish priest, and the latter’s memory is still perpetuated 
in the lovely little valley that runs back of Meerligen 
above lake Thun, the Justistal. 

Then, too, the tradition seems quite plausible that St 
Beatus was able to teach the people the art of sailing 
The wind in normal weather blows with extreme regu: 
larity down the Thunersee during the night and early 
morning hours, and up for the rest of the day. During 
his missionary exploits the apostle quickly discovered that 
by hoisting his cloak as a sail, he was able to travel much 
faster. 

High above the realm of the Beatus Caves is the 
sunbathed Alpine plateau occupied by Beatenberg, 3,773 
feet high. This village has become one of the most popt: 
lar summer and winter resorts, and the grandeur of it 
outlook on the titans of the Bernese Alps and the smiling 
lake region below explains readily why the generation 
succeeding St. Beatus have found happiness in this spot 





‘Geni Cooper—An Appreciation 


By THE REV. C. W. F. SMITH 


left the Cathedral Staff to become Secretary to 

the Bishop of Maryland, a long and valued asso- 
ciation came to an end. Miss Cooper represented, for 
many people who had contact with Cathedral affairs 
and with its officers, a point of continuity and an always 
pleasant and helpful center of contact. Where the 
Cathedral was concerned Geni Cooper (as she was affec- 
tionately known) was the embodiment of loyalty and 
discretion, and in her key position these qualities were 
of inestimable value. For nearly nineteen years she held 
a position of increasing trust and as such she always 
treated it. 

The years from 1927 to 1946 began in the midst of 
one building campaign and ended on the eve of another. 
In the interim the Cathedral grew, extensively in fabric 
and widely in service. And Miss Cooper, while leaders 
came and went, was at the nerve-center of every de- 
| velopment. 
| Miss Cooper came to the Cathedral work in June, 
1927, to be Secretary to the Director of Publicity of the 
fund-raising organization—a position calculated to fam- 
iliarize her with the broad aspects of the institution’s 
life and purposes. When the campaign closed her serv- 
ices were retained. In 1934 she became Secretary to the 
late Canon DeVries who was Secretary of the Chapter. 
In this position Miss Cooper first became responsible for 
the transcription and safekeeping of the Chapter Min- 
utes and the official records associated with them, in- 
cluding the Book of Commitments. In work of this 
nature, involving care, accuracy, and trust, Miss Cooper 
§ excelled. During the last illness of Dr. DeVries she 
cattied on, capably and efficiently, the work of his office. 

With the coming of Dr. Powell to the Deanship of 
Washington in 1937, Miss Cooper became the Dean’s 
Secretary and, in addition to the care of the Chapter 
tecords, assumed control of the vital archives of the 
j Committee on Buildings and Grounds. From that time 
until her leaving, this double responsibility rested in 
her faithful hands. Miss Cooper attended the meet- 
ings of the Building Committee and, out of the com- 
plicated and seemingly confusing discussions, emerged 
always with the vital facts and decisions. 

Miss Cooper was Secretary to successive Deans. The 
departure of Dean Powell to be Bishop of Maryland and 
the sudden and tragic death of Dean Phillips left Miss 


Wie early this year, Miss Genevieve E. Cooper 


Bachrach 


Miss Genevieve E. Cooper 


Cooper the delicate task of dealing with the files and 
records left behind. Shortly after Dean Phillips’ death 
Miss Cooper added to her work for the Chapter the 
responsible task of Secretary to Bishop Freeman until 
his lamented death in 1943. 

From May 1942 to October 1944, when the present 
Dean took office, Miss Cooper’s experience and training, 
together with her intimate knowledge of policy and 
precedent, proved invaluable to those who maintained 
the operation of the Cathedral in the interval. As Chair- 
man of the Presbytery during that period I should like 
to testify to her unfailing ability to respond graciously 
to every query and to every request for information, 
Even when taxed by her manifold assignments, she re- 
sponded with ever increasing efficiency, patience, clarity 
of vision and, above all, good cheer—very valuable assets 
in her key position. 

Geni Cooper embodied in work and spirit the finest 
ideals for which the Cathedral stands. 





An Early Seventeenth Century Church 


By DOROTHY L. PILLSBURY 


LD San Miguel’s stands beside a busy thorough- 

fare that leads into Santa Fé. Historical records 

place its date of founding between 1636 and 1650, 

which would make it one of the oldest church structures 
in the United States. 


The Church is interesting because of its great age 
and because it represents the earliest type of ecclesiastical 
building erected in the southwest. A few men with a 
dream in their hearts founded San Miguel more than 
a century before the establishment of the famous chain 
of Franciscan missions in California. In New Mexico, 
no ships bearing materials could sail into sea ports as 
they did in California. Save what a strange, arid country 
offered, everything had to be transported on mule back 
across cruel deserts from a base in old Mexico, hundreds 
of miles away. One mark of distinction old San 
Miguel’s can claim—history has flowed around it in 
great surges of color and activity. 


To see it standing four-square and serene in the 
midst of modern uproar and clamor, is to see not only 
adobe walls and heavy buttresses, but also an ideal that 
has stood staunch and sound through three centuries of 
change and conflict. 


Thick walls of adobe brick form the old church. Hand 
hewn ceiling beams of great pine trees hauled from dis- 
tant mountains support its roof. The beams rest on 
corbels beautifully carved by patient brown fingers. The 
gallery in the rear has a puncheon floor. From the white- 
washed walls, copies of ancient Spanish paintings picture 
saints and angels and the shining denizens of Heaven. 
Many show hand carved frames done by early New 
Mexican craftsmen. The altar is of native carving char- 
acteristic of the early art of the southwest. 


San Miguel’s was built originally not as a mission 
church, but to serve. the Tlascalan Indians brought from 
Mexico as servants for the early Spanish soldiers. These 
Mexican Indians lived apart from their Spanish masters 
on the east side of the Rio Santa Fé. They called their 
section of the new Royal City, the Barrio Analco. 


Here they planted their green squares of orchard and 
garden. Here chiles hung red against brown walls and 
the golden rosas Castillas bloomed in early summer, 
Undoubtedly a great many persons went into the old 
church with humble hearts heavy with a longing for 
their distant homeland. 


Around the old church, history began to write new 
pages. Stirred by the fabulous wealth acquired in Mex. 
ico, the Spanish pressed on into the limitless country to 
the north. They founded Santa Fé, the City Royal, to 
be the seat of government for a boundless empire. Here, 
too, followed the Brothers of Saint Francis, aflame for a 
spiritual kingdom. 


San Miguel’s watched squeaking carretas and dust- 
grimed caravans of mules toil wearily past its door. 
It watched crested and armored soldiers ride past to push 
the boundaries of Spain further back toward the horizon. 
It watched the followers of Saint Francis disappear over 
hill and mountain to carry the Cross to new frontiers. 


In 1680 the Pueblo Indians rose in sudden revolt 
against the Spanish. Right around the church the bloody 
revolt broke. It was among the first buildings attacked. 
To this day the walls show the scars of hostile arrows. 
The roof beams were burned and parts of the sturdy 
walls were demolished. Paintings, records, and silver 
vessels were carried away. Partially demolished, but 
still holding its ground, the old church saw Governor 
Otermin and all the Spanish settlers retreat down the J 
Rio Grande to El Paso del Norte. It was left alone in 
an aboriginal world. 


Thirteen years later the Spanish returned under the 
great re-conqueror, De Vargas. It saw his parley with 
the wavering Indians and its ruined floors felt the tread 
cf the great general’s feet as he walked among the 
ruined buildings of what had once been Santa Fé. He 
had brought with him from Mexico a statue of the Vit 
gin and he was looking for a place to shelter it. Old 
San Miguel’s held out its sturdy adobe walls. It was 
in far the best condition of any church that had one 
graced Santa Fé. 
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San Miguel’s—around which history has flowed for more than three centuries. 


De Vargas ordered the Indians to the mountains to 
cut new ceiling beams. Apertures in the walls were re- 
paired. Once again they echoed with sonorous litanies 


and the hymns of Old Spain. 


decorations were made by the Marqués de la Penuela 


Further repairs and 


whose inscription may still be seen carved in the main 
beam of the gallery. 


Again, around the old church seethed the activity of 
Spanish settlement. Sheep, driven the weary desert 
miles from Mexico, ran thirst crazed toward the Rio 


Santa Fé. Processions passed up and down the narrow 
street. Guitars mingled their cadences with the songs 


of old Spain and the sound of bells. 


Later, a new clamor was heard from the surrounding 
hills, “the caravans, the caravans.” The first American 
covered wagons were passing the old church on the way 
to the dusty plaza. The whine of the bull whip was 


heard, the rattle of harness and the shouts of vociferous 
wanderers down the old Santa Fé trail. 


San Miguel’s has seen many flags flying from the 
Governor’s mansion at a little distance. It saw the gold 
and crimson standard of Spain give place to the flag of 
Mexico. It saw that superseded by the Stars and Stripes. 
Union forces passed that way to meet the soldiers of the 
Confederacy in Glorieta Pass. Up the road a little 
way from La Armeria, boys, headed for world wars, 
started their march toward the ends of the earth. 


Into the old church have passed the procession of In- 
dians, the Spanish military in shining armor, travelers 
of the Santa Fé Trail. Today, the youth of the State 
who attend Saint Michael’s School use the old church 
for a chapel. It is fitting that one of the most venerable 
of the nation’s churches should, after many eventful 
years, shelter within its staunch adobe walls the youth 
of a youthful state. 





The Shifting Scene 


HEN this number of THe CATHEDRAL AGE 

reaches its readers a considerable number of 

changes will have taken place in the working 
staff of the Cathedral, and there will be several mem- 
bers of the Cathedral Family who have received one kind 
of recognition or another. It is one of the aims of our 
magazine to acquaint the Cathedral’s friends with news 
of this sort, and the paragraphs which follow, coming 
from a number of pens, tell the story of the past three 
or four months and bring the situation pretty well up 
to date. One of the fascinating features of an organiza- 
tion like ours, with its wide range of projects, is that 
when one worker leaves and another comes, the latter 
does not necessarily take exactly the former’s place. 
Here and there the work is divided according to a some- 
what new pattern; shifting: and adjustments are made 
which reflect the special gifts of this person or that: in 
other words, people don’t fill niches, they make them. 

With the beginning of 1946 we had the privilege of 
welcoming the Rev. George J. Cleaveland to be the Ca- 
thedral’s first Canon Librarian. Canon Cleaveland has 
come to Mount Saint Alban from the rectorship of the 
Memorial Church of the Good Shepherd in Parkersburg, 
West Virginia—a parish founded in memory of two of 
their children by Bishop and Mrs. George W. Peterkin. 

Canon Cleaveland, the son of the Rev. and Mrs. Wil- 
lis M. Cleaveland, was born in Salem, Massachusetts. 
He was graduated from Racine College in Wisconsin 
and received his theological education at the Protestant 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in Alexandria. Bishop 
Gravatt of West Virginia ordained him both to the 
Diaconate and to the Priesthood. 

Canon Cleaveland has been rector, successively, of 
Trinity Church in Hamilton, Ohio; All Saints in Ali- 
quippa, Pennsylvania; and of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion in Hinton, West Virginia. During the latter charge, 
he served for a number of years as minister to the In- 
dustrial Institution for Women in Alderson, West Vir- 
ginia. 

As Canon Librarian, Mr. Cleaveland will take the 
lead in the coordination of the libraries which serve 
Mount Saint Alkan, and will act as assistant to the 
Warden of the College of Preachers, and as a member 
of the staff of clergy of the Cathedral. 

Canon and Mrs. Cleaveland have moved into one of 
the two houses adjacent to the College of Preachers. 


at Mt. Saint Alban 


Harris & Ewing 
Canon George J. Cleaveland 


THe CATHEDRAL AGE extends to the new Canon a 
most cordial welcome and looks forward to many years 
of happy association with him. 

* K 2k 

At the March 1946 meeting, the Chapter gave t 
Canon W. Curtis Draper, Jr., the designation, Canon 
Precentor. This action set the seal of official approval 
upon what had been a fact since Canon Draper became 
a full canon and assumed precentorial responsibilities 
October, 1942, fifteen months after coming to Washing 
ton Cathedral as a minor canon. The Dean is happy 
to testify to Canon Draper’s unflagging attention to & 
tail, his extraordinary willingness to work cheerfully with 
an inspired disregard for day or night, and, not least in 
importance for his precentorial work, to his remarkabk 
voice. In thinking over his special contribution of per 
sonality and spirit one instinctively coins the phras, 
“energetic patience.” 
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Ellis C. Varley, who directed the Cathedral Choir of 
men and boys during the war, has taken leave of the 
Cathedral amidst the fond farewells of the entire staff 
of clergy and lay workers. The Bishop and Mrs. Dun 
and the Dean and Mrs. Suter were hosts at a luncheon 
on March 27 in the College of Preachers, at which the 
Cathedral staff presented Mr. Varley with a watch as a 
souvenir of his sojourn at Washington Cathedral. 


When the Army of the United States claimed the 
Cathedral organist and choirmaster in the summer of 
1942, the Cathedral clergy faced the grave problem of 
finding a suitable person to carry on the direction of the 
choir during the war period. Mr. Varley was chosen at 
Mr. Callaway’s suggestion, and he has carried on ad- 
mirably for more than three years and a half. The Dean 
has known Mr. Varley only during the past eighteen 
months, but that period has been long enough to provide 
opportunity for a great deal of work in collaboration 
with this very able director, especially as the months in 
question included such unusual events as the inaugura- 
tion of a President, the death of a President, another 
inauguration, V-E Day, and V-J Day, each of which 
called for Cathedral services of importance and magni- 
tude. The first Cathedral Festival, in the spring of 
1945, made still further demands; nor does this com- 
plete the list. Throughout all these exacting situations 
(including a new Dean, always a challenging problem to 
a choir director), Mr. Varley showed himself competent 
and loyal. His great desire was always to make the 
Cathedral music a worthy handmaid of the liturgy, and 
in this one needs only to say that Mr. Varley has been 
eminently successful. All his friends at the Cathedral 
are sorry to see him leave and bid him Godspeed in his 
future labors in the ministry of music. 


Mr. Varley has been appointed organist and choir- 
master at St. Paul’s Cathedral in Detroit, and will com- 
mence his new duties on May 1. 


[t has keen a source of great happiness to welcome 
back to the Cathedral the organist and choirmaster, Paul 
Callaway, F.A.G.O., and Richard W. Dirksen, assis- 
tant organist and choirmaster, upon the completion of 
their service in the Army of the United States. 

Mr. Callaway returned to the console of the great 
organ on March 25, after three and a half years of mili- 
tary service. A warrant officer, Mr. Callaway served for 
some time in this country at Fort Benning, Georgia, and 


later was stationed at Oahu, Guam, Saipan, and Oki- 
nawa, 


Mr. Dirksen, appointed to the Cathedral in February, 
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Mr. Varley at the great organ 


1942, was called into the Army the following June. He 
spent two years in charge of radio productions at Walter 
Reed Hospital before transferring to the infantry and 
serving eight months in Europe. Mr. Dirksen, who re- 
ceived his church organist certificate in June, 1942, after 
study under Virgil Fox at Peabody Conservatory, is now 
studying at George Washington University, preparatory 
to taking his Bachelor of Arts degree and the Bachelor 
of Music degree from Peabody in June. 
2k *K 2K 

In the words of Miss Julia R. Morse, acting princi- 
pal of Beauvoir Elementary School, it is impossible to 
overestimate what the retirement of Mrs. Elizabeth Tay- 
lor Houghton means to Beauvoir. Under her sympa- 
thetic guidance it has grown from its small beginnings 
to a school of 180 pupils and thirty teachers. Former 
students and friends must find it as difficult as do the 
present members to imagine Beauvoir without her. 

Mrs. Houghton’s association with Mount Saint Alban 
began in 1917 when, as Miss Elizabeth Glascock, she 
became a member of the National Cathedral School fac- 
ulty, teaching mathematics there until her marriage to 
the late Mr. Taylor in 1922. Eleven years later she re- 
turned to teach the upper grade of the elementary school 
then being opened under the aegis of the National Ca- 
thedral School. In 1939, when Beauvoir became an 
independent institution, she became principal, a position 
she held until her resignation was regretfully accepted 
on January 1, 1946, a little more than two months after 
her marriage to Mr. Carlos C. Houghton. 

xe k *k 

The affectionate regard ir. which Miss Genevieve 

Cooper was held by her fellow-workers at the Cathedral 


for nineteen years found at least a partial expression in 
(Con'inued cn perce 26) 





Mission Uolores 


Cradle of San Francisco 


By VERA MIKOL 


HEN San Francisco played host last spring to 
\/ one of the most momentous gatherings of his- 
tory, many of the delegates to the United Na- 
tions Conference took time out from their labors at the 
imposing Civic Center to pay their respects to a small, 
modest building on a quiet side street in the same neigh- 
berhood. 
birthplace which these visitors honored, but the venerable 
Well 
might San Francisco accept such homage, for few cities 
on either continent can display a birthplace so well pre- 
served, and so continuously devoted to the generous pur- 
pose for which it was originally intended—the welfare 
of the community. 


It was not some illustrious citizen’s humble 


Mission Dolores, cradle of a great metropolis. 


Of the twenty-one missions established in California 
by the Franciscan Fathers as outposts of the Spanish 


Empire and the Holy Roman Church, the settlement 
beside the vast inland Bay was intended as a tribute to 
the Patron Saint of the Order, San Francisco de Asis. 
The Bay itself had for two centuries borne the name of 
St. Francis. The first to skirt the harbor had been the 
English adventurer and explorer, Sir Francis Drake, 
in 1579. Then in 1595 a Spanish navigator, Sebastian 
Rodriguez Cermeno, shipwrecked near the Golden Gate, 
had formally given the name of St. Francis to the Bay. 
But for one hundred and seventy years thereafter, all 
Spanish efforts to reach the elusive Bay again, whether 
by sea or by land, met with failure. So bitter was the 
disappointment of the Spanish conquerors that when 
Father Junipero Serra, head of the Franciscans, spoke of 
dedicating the chief mission in California to St. Francis, 
the Spanish ruler of Mexico replied derisively: “If St. 
Francis wants a mission, let him show us his Port and 
we will found one.” 

Not jong thereafter, in November, 1769, a Spanish 
military expedition, advancing overland from Mexico, 
finally came upon the “lost” Bay, and thus gave the 
Spanish crown one of the world’s largest land-locked 
harbors. On August 5, 1775, the first Spanish ship, the 
San Carlos, entered the Golden Gate, and the following 
year a weary band of settlers, headed by Juan de Anza 
with a platoon of soldiers and two priests, reached the 


At left—the ancient Mission Dolores. 


port by a long and perilous land route that began in the 
town of Tubac in the Province of Sonora, Mexico. While 
the soldiers and sailors worked on a crude fortress, the 
Presidio, over which they raised the standard of Carlos 
III on September 17, 1776, the Franciscan fathers and 
their civilian followers broke the soil for the Mission that 
was to commemorate the aid of their patron saint in the 
rediscovery of the Port of St. Francis. The site chosen 
on the sheltered side of the Peninsula was near a smal 
lake which, in honor of the feast-day of the Lady o 
Sorrows, the Fathers called “Laguna de los Dolores.’ 
A little church, 50 feet long, decorated with flags and 
bunting from the San Carlos, was ready for services 0 
June 29, 1776, and there Father Palou, devoted lieu- 
tenant of Junipero Serra, on August 10, 1776, christened 
the first white child to be born in San Francisco. Formd 
opening of the church was made on October 8, and soo 
thereafter came the first marriage, the first baptism 0! 
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an Indian convert, and the first Christian burial on the 


San Francisco peninsula. Six years later, on April 25, 
1782, Father Palou was able to lay the cornerstone of the 
permanent building, which stands intact today. 


e have Father Palou’s own enumeration of the ar- 
ticles which he placed in the cornerstone: “the image of 
our Holy Father San Francisco, some relics from the 
bones of St. Pius and other holy martyrs, five medals 
of various saints, and a good portion of silver money to 
signify the Treasures of the Church.” So far as we know, 
these precious offerings are still undisturbed, imbedded 
in the massive adobe walls of the Mission. 

Thus began the annals of the sixth of the missions 
in California intended to win the native Indians to the 
Christian faith and make them loyal subjects of the 
Spanish crown. It must be recognized that the mission 
system on the Pacific Coast was in sharp contrast with 
the policy of the English pioneers on the Atlantic sea- 
board. While in the East the Indian was regarded as 
little better than a wild beast, to be exterminated relent- 
lessly, or driven into the hinterland, or reduced to vir- 
tual serfdom by sharp bargaining, in the West he was 
approached as a brother, to be brought up in the same 
Church as the white settler from Spain, to be cured of 
his physical ailments and taught the handicrafts of 
peace. Whether the Spanish missionaries would have 
been able to accomplish their purpose among the proud 
and fearless tribes of the North Atlantic coast is another 
question; fortunately the docile, unresisting Indians of 
California were perfect grist for the mission mill. Par- 
ticularly apathetic were the natives of the San Francisco 
Bay region. They had known no struggle for existence 
prior to the advent of the white man; the salt marshes 
supplied a generous diet of sea-food, grass for their wa- 
ter-tight cooking baskets, fuel for their fires, thatch for 
their mud-huts and an occasional covering for their 
usually naked bodies. Organization and discipline were 
unknown. 


To transform these happy-go-lucky, polygamous ab- 
origines into hard-working, catechism-reciting, routine- 
observing neophytes was a challenge to the zeal of the 
Franciscans. Even Nature was unfriendly to the project. 
The marshes around the desolate Laguna de los Dolores 
were unsuited to cultivation—small wonder that the 
settlement that rose painfully on the bleak, flea-infested 
waste came to be known as the Mission Dolores. In the 
first ten years, the little band had to depend for its food 
on the semi-annual supply ships sent from Mexico. The 
British explorer Vancouver, who visited the Mission in 


November 1792, reported: 

“The only object of human industry which presented 
itself was a square area whose sides were two hundred 
yards in length, enclosed by a mud wall, and resembling 
a pound for cattle . . . there is not an object to indicate 
the most remote connection with any European, or other 
civilized nation.” 

Yet steadily the padres won their converts, taught 
them to eat porridge and chant hymns, to build adobe 
walls and tend cattle, to make the once barren wastes 
finally yield grain and fodder. A capacious granary was 
added to the Mission in 1794, while the following year 
twenty adobe huts gave shelter to as many Indian 
families living under the protection of the good Fathers. 
Somehow they had succeeded in imparting to their 
disciples not only a hope for spiritual salvation but a 
new vision of economic well-being on earth. According 


r 
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Monument to Father Junipero Serra, Mission Dolores. 





Changes in Cathedral Chapter 


R. CORCORAN THOM, until recently presi- 
dent of the American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, was elected to the Cathedral Chapter in 

January, 1917. Since the autumn of that year he has 
been the treasurer until his resignation in February, 1946, 
when he was elected an honorary member of the Chapter, 
a distinction which he shares with Mr. Theodore W. 
Noyes. After a faithful term of service extending over 
a period of nearly thirty years, it is difficult to let Mr. 
Thom go. His presence, so genial and yet so vigorous, 
will be greatly missed. 

At its annual meeting on February 7, 1946, the Chap- 
ter adopted a resolution expressing the members’ regret 
at Mr. Thom’s decision to resign, and “their very genu- 
ine appreciation of his very great services to the Cathe- 
dral, often performed at very considerable personal sac- 
rifice on his part; and the members of the Chapter ex- 
press the earnest hope that as an Honorary Member of 
the Chapter, to which office he has been unanimously 
elected this day, Mr. Thom will find it convenient from 
time to time to attend Chapter meetings. . . .” 


Succeeding Mr. Thom in the treasurership is Mr. 
Lloyd B. Wilson, a Chapter member since 1936. We 
are happy to welcome Mr. Wilson to this important 
position. 

x * x 


K * 


At the February meeting Bishop Powell of Maryland 
resigned from the Chapter after a little over nine years 
of membership which included his deanship (1936-1941). 
In his letter to Bishop Dun, Bishop Powell wrote, “Of 
course it is not necessary for me to add that this action 
on my part means no lessening of my interest in the 
Cathedral and the great work which lies before it. That 
interest remains undiminished and I assure you that I 
shall count it a privilege to have you call on me for any 
service I may be in a position to render.” Always friend- 
ly, always strong in leadership and fertile in ideas, Bish- 
op Powell has left upon the Cathedral project an in- 
delible imprint. He preached in the Cathedral last 
December at the fiftieth anniversary of the Diocese, and 
we look forward with pleasure to other visits from him. 


The following resolution was unanimously adopted by 


the Chapter: 


“WHereas: Since the election of Bishop Powell as 


Dean of the Cathedral and a member of the Chapter, 
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on November 19, 1936, the Chapter has benefited greatly 
from his stimulating and inspiring leadership through 
the years of his Deanship; and since his election of Bish- 
op of Maryland, has enjoyed his wise counsel and advice 
as a member of the Chapter; and 

“Wuereas: The Term of Office for which Bishop 
Powell was last elected a member of the Chapter expires 
with this meeting, and he has signified to the Bishop his 
desire that he be not re-elected; 

“Be It Resotveo: That the members of the Chap- 
ter express their grateful appreciation of the devo- 
tion and great service rendered to the Cathedral by 
Bishop Powell and for the opportunity of fellowship with 
him which his service on the Chapter has made possible, 
and extend to Bishop Powell their heartiest wishes for a 
long continuance of his service to the Church as Bishop 


of the Diocese of Maryland.” 


* * * * a 


Another member to retire from Chapter membership 
at the February meeting was the Rev. Dr. Charles T. 
Warner, greatly loved Rector of Saint Alban’s Parish, 
the Cathedral’s nearest neighbor. It was in 1942 that 
Dr. Warner was elected to the Chapter. Representing 
as he did the parish clergy of the Diocese, he brought 
to the deliberations of the Chapter a point of view great- 
ly valued. Succeeding him in this relationship (see 
page 24) is the newly-elected Canon Lucas. 

Announcing Dr. Warner’s resignation in his annual 
report to the Chapter, Bishop Dun said, “Dr. Warner, 
after completing a term of four years, has offered his 
resignation in order that the Chapter might have the 
stimulus that comes from a changing membership and 
another have the privilege of this responsible part in 
Cathedral affairs. We are all thankful for his fidelity, 
and are assured of his continuing interest in all the 


Cathedral’s affairs.” 


* * *K ok *k 


The only layman recently elected to the Chapter is 
Mr. David A. Finley, the distinguished Director of the 
National Gallery of Art since 1938. Not only his 
knowledge of the arts, but also his experience in the 
oversight of building operations, will enrich Mr. Fin- 
ley’s contribution to the work of the Chapter. THE 
CaTHEDRAL AcE extends to him a most cordial welcome. 





Herbs in the Perennial Border 


By CORA A. HARRIS 


herbs account for the important role they have 

occupied in the lives of mankind since the Middle 
Ages, when Monks cultivated herb gardens from which 
plants were compounded into medicines for the sick 
around them. 

When importations of herbs ceased during hostilities 
of World War II, the United States faced a serious 
shortage of medicinal and culinary herbs. A great many 
cottage gardeners and growers sought information on 
growing and harvesting herbs, but such data were meager. 
Gardeners learned about herbs largely through the trial 
and error method, but it was in this way that many 
persons became intrigued with the versatile little herb 
plant; a plant which demanded so little of the grower. 

In the early days of the war, America grew a great 
deal of sage, although seeds were scarce and harvesting 
methods were somewhat crude. Large crops of henbane 
and other medicinal and culinary herbs were grown. At 
the same time, English gardeners turned their attention 
to the establishment of herb centers throughout England 
where leaves and roots were brought and processed. They 
found an excellent substitute for oranges. 

From Holland came the report that certain bulbs 
wete being used as food and that flour made from 
crocus bulbs was a delicacy during the war period. 

With the end of hostilities herb programs have been 
relaxed, but we must not subject the faithful and in- 
dispensable little herb plant to “separation centers.” 
On the contrary, we must make sure that herbs continue 
to serve us in days of peace as well as in war. 

Herbs enhance perennial borders and find them- 
selves at home in sunny or shady positions. Plans for 
flower borders and gardens should include a galaxy of 
herbs and old-fashioned plants. They combine well with 
flowers, hemerocallis, and bulbs usually found in borders. 

To be successful in growing herbs several things 
must be remembered. First, in using lavender, rosemary, 
and thymes, a well drained soil is absolutely essential 
but this, too, is a prerequisite in all good gardening. 
Second, herbs cannot be used where too much peat or 
other forms of acidity have been applied, because they 
thrive in alkaline soil and also where organic matter 


Ti simplicity, adaptability and usefulness of 


content is high. Third, after setting plants, they must 
be kept moist and this is particularly true during long, 
dry spells. 

A well planned program for a perennial border—a 
border which bathes in the morning sun—should in- 
clude a number of herbs. If the border is irregular in its 
layout, clumps of dianthus can be planted in its sunny 
bays, and in the shady areas fragrant lemon thyme can 
be used. If spiced pinks occupy predominant bays, the 
clumps should be separated each season and the soil 
kept sweet around the dianthus area. One of the popu- 
lar varieties for both edgings and rock gardens is Dian- 
thus deltoides, a charming, compact plant and a pro- 
fuse bloomer. 

A variation in edgings could include thrift (Armeria 
maritima) or the Pasque flower (Anemone pulsatilla) 
with its violet to purple flowers appearing early in the 
season. Several clumps of germander, with its tiny, 
waxy green leaves, will lend interest to the border. The 
beloved primrose (Primula veris) must not be forgotten. 
A bright accent can be added by planting nasturtiums 
after the early border has faded. 

The continuity of bloom in edgings for perennial 
borders can be achieved when plants, other than herbs, 
have been gracefully interwoven. Among these are 
pansies, white candytuft, verbenas, lavender candytuft, 
silene, blue phlox (Phlox divaricata), petunias, dwarf 
marigolds, alyssum (Saxatile citrinum) and 
alyssum. 

Among the herbs in the next grouping of border work 
is the popular pyrethrum. With its rich, deep tones and 
sturdy, tall stems, it can command an important place 
in either the formal or informal border. Feverfew is 
another favorite garden herb and was one of the herbs 
included in Charlemagne’s garden. From feverfew an in- 
fusion was made by the ancient people and used in cases 
of fever, hence its name, feverfew. 


sweet 


Calendulas and cornflowers make a stunning com- 
bination. A sprinkling of coriander seeds will give a 
dainty touch. Flax, too, with its fragile little petals car- 
peting the ground each day, is enchanting. Santolina, or 
Lavender Cotton, can be used where the sun is not too 


(Continued on page 34) 





IGH above the Hudson River, near the north- 
H western tip of Manhattan, the Metropolitan 

Museum of Art has recreated in The Cloisters 
the atmosphere of peaceful quiet and beauty of other 
times. Here are preserved some of the most magnificent 
examples of medieval art and architecture now in exist- 
ence. The Cloisters, completely unique in this country, 
reflect years of careful study and planning. The site 
brings to mind the situations of Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Saint-Bertrand-de-Comminges, and the design and plan 
of the buildings give one a good idea of the monasteries 
built by the Benedictines and Cistercians. 

Although The Cloisters has only been open to the 
public since 1938, the collection of material was under 
way for many years. In 1925 John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
gave to The Metropolitan Museum of Art a sum of 
money with which to purchase and maintain the collec- 
tion of medieval sculpture and architectural material 
assembled by George Grey Barnard. Included in this 
extensive collection were large sections of the cloisters 
of the ruined monasteries of Saint-Michel-de-Cuxa, 
Saint-Guilhem-le-Désert, Bonnefont-en-Comminges, and 
Trie; numerous pieces of sculpture, and statues of the 
Virgin from the Ile-de-France and Lorraine. 

Mr. Rockefeller made many additions to this original 
collection, including the chapter house from the 12th 
century French Abbey at Pontaut, the great sculptured 
doorway from Moutiers-Saint-Jean; a magnificent statue 
of the Virgin and Child; and the incomparable 15th 
century Flemish tapestries depicting The Hunt of the 
Unicorn, often described as “the outstanding set of 
Gothic tapestries in this country.” Other generous 
donors have added to the immense collection. 


The late Joseph Breck, Assistant Director of the 
Metropolitan Museum, worked with Mr. Charles Collens 
of Boston in the plan for proper installation of the 
architectural features in the most harmonious setting to 
display the other objects. Later Mr. James J. Rorimer 
of the Metropolitan staff aided Mr. Collens. The whole 

result was so beautiful- 

The Virgin and Child. French ly and authentically ex 
(Ile de France), XIV Century. ecuted that upon entet- 
ing one immediately 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art feels transported to a- 





other world, another era. 

The climate of New York will not allow 
growth of the fig trees, palms, olive trees, 
and cypress which often completely. sur- 
rounded monasteries of Europe. When the 
gardens were undertaken all possible infor- 
mation was gathered for a guide, but there 
was actually little to go by. The plan of 
Saint-Gall, 9th century monastery, gave 
clues to design of the paths and some of the 
planting. There are many familiar plants 
and some with less known names. There is 
Monkshood, Heartsease, Lamb’s Ears, 

Mother-of-Thyme, Blessed Thistle, Bella- a ras See ee 
in op Deadly Nightshade, Senda, The Cloisters, treasury of medieval art and architecture. 

Hose, Cupid’s Dart, Meadow Saffron, St. 

Peter’s Wort, Patience, Good-King-Henry, Live-forever, was one valuable source of guidance in planting The 
Cattsfoot, and many others. Cloister gardens. Other helpful ideas were found in 

Herbs always had a special place in old monasteries tapestries, paintings, and old manuscripts. Annuncia- 
because of their healing value. The herbs listed by tion Lilies, Grape Hyacinths, Lilies of the Valley, Mar- 
Charlemagne in his directive for the imperial gardens guerites, and Forget-me-nots add their brilliance to the 
beauty and fragrance of the herb beds. 

It is only possible here to mention briefly some of the 
wonderful treasures of The Cloisters which make it a 
mecca for students of architecture and lovers of art. 
The Saint-Guilhem-le-Désert Cloister was planned 
around the unusually fine series of capitals and other 
parts of the Benedictine Abbey by the same name, 
founded in Southern France in 804. Cuxa Cloister con- 
tains relics of the 12th century cloister of the famous 
Abbey of Saint-Michel-de-Cuxa, fine capitals and a beau- 
tiful central fountain. 

Probably the best loved statue in The Cloisters is the 
Virgin and Child (Ile-de-France), 14th century. At cer- 
tain times of the day the sunlight streams through the 
nearby windows, bringing out in a special way the seem- 
ing inner light shown on the face. Although remarkably 
well preserved in most details, little of the original poly- 
chromy remains. 


Trtitti ti 


Perhaps the most majestic view from The Cloisters is 
that from the Bonnefont herb and flower garden. At 
any season of the year visitors to New York will find 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art The Cloisters an inspiration, but during the spring and 
Two of the fine series of capitals in The Saint-Guilhem summer months the gardens make a visit to this spot 
Cloister. truly a memorable experience. 





Christian Unity 


Excerpts from an Address Delivered in Washington Cathedral on January 13, 
1946, by the Honorable Brooks Hays, U. S. Representative from Arkansas 


tion and in the world. Religion rather than govern- 

ment must provide the stimulus for achieving unity 
—at least unity upon terms which are tolerable. Govern- 
ment cannot supply the motive for unity—it can supply 
only the mechanical arrangements by which it may be 
expressed. We in the Congress are aware of the threat 
of disunity because all of the conflicts of life—social, 
economic, and political—seem to converge in the Capitol 
of the United States. Those of us who have political 
responsibilities are concerned with it because unity is 
associated with stability and order, and disunity is de- 
structive of the finest and most wholesome things in 
political life 

Unity should not be confused with uniformity. Men 
do not need to act and think alike to live in unity and 
peace. Their social and religious life embraces historic 
preferences, and consequently the cultural and national 
ties that tend to separate or at least to distinguish people 
are to be respected in a Christian brotherhood. One of the 
great decisions of history was that of the church in Jeru- 
salem in the early days of the Christian era when the 
conclusion was reached that in order to become a Chris- 
tian one need not cease being a Greek or a Roman. This 
right to retain and cherish a group attachment is asso- 
ciated with the basic rights of man. It is respected be- 
cause individual men and women consider it a phase of 
enrichment and perfection of their own lives. America 
has made a unique contribution in this respect. The 
individual rather than the State has always been our 
chief concern, and this tradition is rooted in the Christian 
concept of man’s dignity and worth. It is a great privil- 
ege to live in a country whose Government recognizes 
human rights, but they are ours inherently because we are 
of the human family and not because of the Govern- 
ment’s graciousness. 

If we cannot agree on legislative formulas that are 
pressed rather vigorously by some members of our impor- 
tant minorities we can at least exert ourselves to guard 
and protect minority rights and avoid frictions between 
groups. We must, if we give the world a demonstration 
of national unity as a preface to leadership for world 
unity, find a way to destroy hate and suspicion. We 
must work toward harmonious relations based upon mu- 
tual respect. There must be demonstration rather than 


| WANT to talk to you about unity, in our own Na- 


argumentation about the Christian ideal of unity. It is 
more important that we create an atmosphere in which 
solutions to problems may be sought in friendliness than 
to come up with the right answers to specific questions, 
Christianity is primarily a process and we cannot influ. 
ence the world to join us in the pursuit of Christian 
objectives unless we proceed in this spirit. 


Some goals cannot be achieved by force. Our example 
therefore becomes important, for circumstances have 
made America’s leadership the most significant force for 
world reconstruction. We cannot decide some questions 
for the German and Japanese people but we can prove 
our devotion to the principles of liberty and justice. If 
they should remain blind to the evils that overtook them 
there would be tragic consequences, but since we cannot 
decide for them we can only hope to influence their think- 
ing in the right direction and failing in that, resolve to 
deal firmly with any revival of the terrible evil which 
produced the war. 

Our policy would not be Christian if it were not both 
charitable and righteous. Our resolutions of kindness 
and compassion must not lead to indifference to the 
threat of evil. We must approach our problem “with 
malice toward none but with firmness in the right * * *.” 
The world must understand that there are some values in 
which we believe devotedly and “for which we will ex- 
pend our resources and our lives.” 

One of the immediate requirements, in fact, of a suc- 
cessful occupation policy both in Europe and in the 
Orient, is to make it very clear that America does stand 
for something in the world and that we will not consider 
merely our comfort and convenience or our narrow na- 
tional interests. Adherence to our Christian ideal of a 
peaceful and united world requires an alertness to the 
evils of aggression based upon suspicion and distrust. 
We must build upon new foundations and with faith 
that by conscious effort the terrible evil that swept the 
Old World can be distilled from their common life. To 
entertain that faith relieves us of none of the solemn com- 
mitments involved in our participation in the war. We 
should emerge from the crucial transition period having 
demonstrated that justice can be achieved without ven- 
geance and peace maintained by the application of Chris- 
tian principles. 





The Heconstruction and Advance Fund 


HE sum of $10,890.58 was presented by Dean 
sec to Brigadier General Albert L. Cox, chair- 

man, for the Reconstruction and Advance Fund on 
February 23. The amount represents gifts from Cathedral 
charitable funds, staff members and friends, and offer- 
ings, as well as money raised for the fund by students of 
the National Cathedral School for Girls and Saint Al- 
bans School. 

Earlier in the month Bishop Dun, speaking over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on the Church of the 
Air, voiced a nationwide challenge to Christians every- 
where, calling upon them to be “the rebuilders of a 
wasted world, the restorers of the wrecked dwelling 
places of the human spirit.” 

Taking his text from the words of the Prophet Isaiah, 
"They that be of thee shall build the old waste places; 
hou shalt raise up the foundations of many generations; 
und thou shalt be called the repairer of the breach, the 
restorer of paths to dwell in,” Bishop Dun said in part: 

“Save for the Americas and a few other areas, our 
world is strewn with the wreckage of man’s broken cities. 
Ours is in great part a world of rubble and twisted steel. 
Bridges are down and all that bridges stand for in the 
free flow of goods, tangible and intangible, across our 
human boundaries. Millions of human lives are up- 
rooted; in camps for displaced persons in Europe, men 
and women, of the one blood of which God has made 
our humanity, stand in long queues, not waiting for ny- 
lon stockings or movie tickets, but for meagre food for 
themselves and their children. Families, which are the 
essential nurturing places of sane and settled lives, are 
scattered. Governments, and the confidence and com- 
mon loyalties on which governments must rest, the po- 
litical orders and stable relationships which are as essen- 
tial to man’s life as the buildings which shelter him, are 
broken and insecure. . . . 

“All the years any of us now living will see, will be 
years of precarious rebuilding. That is our destiny. And 
since the purpose of God always strikes in upon us where 
we stand, that is his will for us. . . . 

“Like everything human, this task of world rebuild- 
ing has an inward side and an outward. That is true 

Cause we are a mysterious unity of body and spirit. 
-+ + So also the church has an outside and an inside. 
The inside needs renewal and healing—it needs them 
desperately, In the last analysis only the power of God 
can work that. But the hands and gifts of man can help 
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Presentation of gift to Reconstruction and Advance Fund. 


rebuild the outside. In all the lands wasted by war, 
churches lie in ruins, along with all the rest of man’s 
outward life... . A list of property damage to our own 
Episcopal Church in China and the Philippines is four 
pages long, single spaced, and the word that is repeated 
again and again is Destroyed, Destroyed, Destroyed . . . 
Throughout Europe, churches lie in ruins, along with 
homes and schools and hospitals, pumping stations, gas 
works and city halls, museums and warehouses. All call 
for rebuilding if good life in the community is to be re- 
stored. . . . How good it is to know that many of the 
great religious bodies of America are reaching out to- 
gether, through the World Council of Churches, to 
help our brother Christians. . . . 

“Of course we have hopes for our own communities 
and churches. There are congregations all across the 
land that have been waiting for the end of the war un- 
til they could set forward plans for their own churches 
and parish houses and parsonages. Naturally, as Bishop 
of Washington, I have a special concern and responsi- 
bility for the continued building of our great Washing- 
ton Cathedral as a majestic witness to Christ in the 
capital of our nation. But before God, and in good 
conscience, we cannot set forward our own plans until 
we have given generously, yes, sacrificially, to help our 
Christian brothers in their desperate need. 

“How good it will be if it can be said of us, “You 
shall be called repairers of the sure foundations of a 
wasted world.’ ” 





Headmaster of 5t. 


Albans Elected to 


Cathedral Chapter 


sit HE Rev. Albert H. Lucas, D.D., Headmaster of 
Saint Albans School for Boys and a canon 
of Washington Cathedral, was elected to member- 
ship in the Cathedral Chapter at the March, 1946, meet- 
ing. THe CaTHeprat Ace takes this opportunity of 
congratulating Dr. Lucas on his election and extending 
to him its heartiest felicitations. 

The place which Dr. Lucas occupies, not only on 
Mount Saint Alban but also in the larger ecclesiastical, 
academic, and civic communities, is described in the fol- 
lowing editorial, reprinted from the school paper, Saint 
Albans News, of October, 1944. 

“In June Mr. Lucas completed his fifteenth year as 
Headmaster of St. Albans. Fifteen years is not a very 
long time in the history of an institution, but they can 
be tremendously important years, and those of Mr. Lu- 
cas’ Headmastership have been such. 

“The most obvious facts of those fifteen years are that 
the enrollment of the school has increased some 115%; 
that when other schools were retrenching, Mr. Lucas 
raised money for and erected one of the finest activities 
buildings to ke found anywhere, either in prep school 
or college; that when many other schools have been 
forced to function with a depleted, overloaded faculty, 
he has been able to keep his teaching staff at full strength 
and of outstanding ability. 

“Less obvious to the outsider, and possibly to the 
younger boys, but of even greater significance, is that 
in spite of the steadily increasing enrollment of those 
fifteen years, and in spite of a depression and a war, 
the headmaster has maintained and made traditional 
those standards of scholarship which his predecessor, Mr. 
Church, had set. 


And entirely unknown to those out- 
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building, in the Capital of this Nation, of thy House of Prayer for all people. Make speed 
to help us O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one 
God, world without end. Amen. 


side of the school family is the fact that one of Mr, 
Lucas’ earliest official acts was to establish the Group 
Annuity Retirement Plan in recognition of a school’s ob- 
ligation to its faculty and staff. 

“None of these responsibilities, however, has prevented 
Mr. Lucas from taking part in innumerable activities 
outside of the school proper. He either holds or has held 
membership in the following educational organizations: 
The Country Day S-hool Headmasters Assocation; The 
Headmasters Association; The Executive Committee of 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, of which he was one-time honorary vice presi- 
dent and which he represented on the College Entrance 
Examination Board for five years; and the Executive 
Committee of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

“Making the school, through his work, an integral 
part of the community, Mr. Lucas has been active in 
Rotary for the past eight years, at the present time being 
a member of the board of directors. For five years he 
headed the Educational Unit of the Washington Com- 
munity Chest; for two years he was the director of the 
Northwest Residential Area for the American Red Cross 
Campaign; and since 1941 he has played an important 
part in putting the Private School Unit of the Commu- 
nity War Fund over the top. 

“But what Mr. Lucas means and will always mean 
to those of St. Albans is not a builder of buildings, or 
a guardian of scholarship, or a civic leader, but a warm, 
human personality—a priest of the Church, whose un- 
derstanding, whose guidance, and whose loyalty have 
helped boys grow up into Christian manhood and 
brought about in them a realization of the meaning of the 
school’s motto—Pro Ecclesia et Pro Patria.” 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, who hast taught us that all things are possible to him that 
believeth, and that thou wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in thy 
Name; we tlead the fulfillment of thy promise, and beseech thee to hasten the 
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The Reverend Canon Albert H. Lucas, D.D., D.C.L., Headmaster of St. Albans School 

for Boys. The portrait, by the distinguished Norwegian-American artist Bjorn Egeli, was 

presented to the school by Mrs. Richard W. Norton and her son, Richard W. Norton, Jr., 
Class of 1939, and has been hung in the Activities Building. 
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a luncheon party given in her honor at the College of 
Preachers on January 7, 1946, when she received from 
her many friends gifts for her new apartment, and an 
Open Letter thanking her for her unique service to the 
Cathedral and wishing her Godspeed in the new work 
upon which she was just then embarking. The writing 
of this letter gave the Dean great pleasure; indeed, the 
letter “wrote itself,” so many were the people who want- 
ed to honor its recipient. As Canon Smith’s paragraphs 
reveal, the delicate centrality of the position which Miss 
Cooper had made during her stay here brought her into 
closest possible touch with an extraordinarily large and 
varied number of persons, offices, and events. Gaiety 
and wisdom were required by the exigencies of her job, 
and we are all grateful for the many good things she did 
and the many warm friends she made. 

When the editorship of THe CATHEDRAL Ace fell va- 
cant in 1943, we had the extraordinary good fortune to 
persuade Mrs. Stuart A. Rice to take charge and to as- 
sume also the responsibilities of publicity for the Cathe- 
dral and all its associated enterprises. Into this work 
Mrs. Rice poured the energy and devotion which have 
produced the distinguished magazine of which we are 
all so proud. A month or two ago a staunch friend of 
the Cathedral who lives in Michigan, a former regent 
and a leader in the campaign of twenty-five years ago, 
said to the Dean, “I think the Summer 1945 issue of 
Tue CatHeprat Ace was the finest yet.” What made 
Mrs. Rice’s two and a half years at the Cathedral espe- 
cially significant, in addition to her fine work as editor 
and publicity director, was her deep concern for the 
larger social implications of the Christian Gospel: racial 
tolerance, social service, and international accord. Sorry 
as we are to see her go, we rejoice with her in the honors 
which have come to her husband, Dr. Rice, recently ap- 
pointed American member of the Statistical Commission 
of U. N. Dr. Rice is also Assistant Director of the 
United States Budget Bureau in Charge of Statistical 
Standards. 

* 

After Mrs. Rice’s resignation, especially during her 
trip to South America early this year, the affairs of THE 
CaTHepRAL Ace limped a Fit, as any project must when 
deprived of single leadership. However, with the gener- 
ous help which we received from Mrs. Rice when she was 
at home, we managed somehow to keep going until the 


new editor arrived on March 18. Miss Elizabeth Schef- 


fey comes to us from Glen Ridge, New Jersey. She is 
both the editor of this magazine and the director of 
Cathedral publicity. Recently returned from the South- 
west Pacific, where she served with the American Red 
Cross, Miss Scheffey before the war directed publicity 
and publications at Wells College in Aurora, New York. 
Prior to that she had been reporter and editor for the 
education and religious pages of The Montclair (N. J.) 
Times. The editor-in-chief welcomes her not only with 
a sigh of relief, but also with high anticipation. The first 
issue of THE CaTHEDRAL AGE to appear under her ex- 
clusive editorship will be the Summer 1946 number. The 
present issue was about two-thirds lined up before Miss 
Scheffey came; and to its completion she has given un- 
sparingly of her time. 


*K K * 


As one editor to another we salute Miss Claudine E. 
Clements, whose literary discernment and religious in- 
sight are responsible for the high quality of our devo- 
tional leaflet, The Cathedral Fellowship. From her am- 
ple range of reading, Miss Clements has the skill to com- 
press into four small pages of printed matter each week 
a mosaic of prayers, poems, and quotations which stimu- 
late meditation along the line of the Prayer Book theme 
of the week in question. 


Miss Clements, a graduate of Wellesley College, re- 
ceived her Ph.D. degree at American University. She 
came to the National Cathedral School for Girls in 1917, 
and teaches Bible courses in the Upper School. She is 
the only person in the United States who holds either 
the Lambeth Diploma of Student in Theology (received 
in 1929) or the Archbishop’s License to Teach Theology 
(received in 1938 from the late Archbishop Lang). 

The Cathedral Fellowship is published weekly for 
eight months of the year. A subscription is one dollar. 
Write to Miss Edna Walker, Washington Cathedral, 
Washington 16. 


*K ok *k 


As we have already said in the opening paragzaph of 
this series of personnel comments, in the slowly shifting 
scene on Mount Saint Alban one person does not nec- 
essarily assume exactly the same duties as were laid 
down by another. At a point here or a point there the 
pattern is redrawn. Two of Miss Cooper’s key respon- 
sibilities, the care of Chapter Minutes and Building 
Committee Minutes, rest now upon the capable shoul- 
ders of Miss Edna Walker, who also prepares every week 
the material for The Cathedral Fellowship, and fulfills 
many an additional assignment having to do with ad- 
ministration. Coming to the Cathedral in 1938, Miss 
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Walker has carried the responsibility of secretarial work 
for Canon Bradner, Canon Wedel, Mr. Callaway, Canon 
Smith, and (briefly) Canon Williams. To her new post 
Miss Walker brings qualifications and skills which are 
the product of eight remarkably varied years on Mount 
Saint Alban, and the inestimable gift of a tried and 
tested loyalty. 
‘, . 2 

A very welcome “returnee” to the Cathedral Family is 
Mr. Edward L. Marr, assistant verger, who completed 
nearly two years’ service in the United States Navy in 
November. Mr. Marr came to Mount Saint Alban in 
1934 and his valuable assistance was very much missed 
during the war years. 


* *x ok 


Mrs. Lucy D. Wormeley, librarian of the College of 
Preachers, retired on February 1 of this year. During 
her service of nearly twenty years in the Cathedral and 
the College, three notable libraries (now being amalga- 
mated) found a home on the Cathedral Close—the Janin 
Library, the Smiley Library, and the Library of the Col- 
lege of Preachers. Most of the cataloguing of these 
libraries was done under Mrs. Wormeley’s able direction. 


Through the book mailing service of the College of 
Preachers all the library resources of the Cathedral have 
long been available to the clergy of the Episcopal 
Church. Thousands of readers all over the country 
have, accordingly, known Mrs. Wormeley and have ap- 
preciated her faithful discharge of continuous duty. 
They will join with the Cathedral staff in wishing for 
Mrs. Wormeley a happy and still useful retirement. 


* * * 


It gives us great pleasure to felicitate Mr. James G. 
Graham upon his marriage March 18 to Miss Lois Hoag, 
formerly assistant organist at the Cathedral. Mr. Gra- 
ham has served in the Cathedral as a part time verger 
for the past three years. His main duties, however, are 
in Saint Albans School, where he teaches general science 
and biology. We extend to Mr. and Mrs. Graham our 
best wishes. 
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HURCH GOODS SUPPLY CO 
Division of 

ADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO 

T PHILADELPHIA 7, BA 


RAMBUSCH 
NAVE 
LANTERN 
XG-54 


and Correct Lighting 


Graceful form and fine craftsman- 


ship, coupled with the latest fea- 
tures of correct lighting make this 
lantern a favorite among clergy 
and church architects alike. If you 
have a problem in church lighting, 
send for a Rambusch questionnaire 
and let their engineers and de- 
signers submit suggestions without 


obligation on your part. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and (sraflsmen 


2West 45th St. ~ New York 19, N.Y. 
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Dinner to Upen Cathedral 


Building Fund Campaign 


HE first event of national significance in the 

Washington Cathedral building fund campaign 

will be a formal dinner at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, on Thursday evening, May 9. Simplicity 
of menu and appointments will te in keeping with the 
President’s appeal for voluntary conservation of food. 


The dinner will also launch the local campaign in 
Washington, D. C., for its quota of $375,000. The 
Washington committee, of which Mr. L. Corrin Strong 
is chairman, is the first of the organized local units to 
present the Cathedral’s immediate objectives to its 


friends. Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
The Washington dinner is expected to attract Na- tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


tional Women’s Committee regents and area chairmen 

who will be convened in Washington at the time for the ne apeectsens ono anne 
committee’s annual meeting. The Women’s Committee wee oe ipiaplidabisi 
represents 9,000 National Cathedral Association mem- 
bers. Plans will be presented for extending the national 


appeal to other communities after their committees are 
organized. , mn COMPLETE 


The national building fund objectives are gifts toward BANAING AND TRUST 


a minimum of $5,000,000. 


Committee workers and other dinner guests will hear SERVICE 
ot the proposals to honor men and women of the nation’s 
armed forces in the erection of the Patriots’ Transept 
(THe CatHeprat Ace, Christmas 1945) and to sym- 
bolize the federal union of the forty-eight states through ®D 
completion of the nave. 


The dinner speakers will be the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, 


Bishop of the Diocese of Washington; the Rev. Dr. Jo- AMERICAN SECURITY 


- R. Sizoo, Pastor of St. Nicholas Colleciate Church, a 

New York; and former United States Senator George 

Wharton Pepper, national campaign chairman. The ISth St. and Penna. Pet, 
Cathedral of the Future,” a new motion picture film in Washingten, D. C. 
technicolor, prepared expressly for the campaign, will 

have its premiere showing at the dinner. Mr. Corcoran 

Thom, chairman of the ways and means committee and 


an honorary member of the Cathedral Chapter, will pre 


; Member 
side. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Second Annual Cathedral Festival 


The second annual Washington Cathedral Festival 
will be held for a full week, May 26 through June 2, in 
the Cathedral close and committees are already at work 
planning to make this year’s event an even fuller and 
more significant expression of the beauty and service of 
the Cathedral than was last year’s. 


In the tradition of the church fairs of early England 
the festival will be characterized by exhibits of many 
types, lectures, musical programs, public worship, and 
various outdoor activities. The opening event will be 
a special service in the Cathedral on Sunday morning, 
May 26, and a massing of the colors, with more than 
100 organizations participating, in the outdoor amphi- 
theatre that afternoon. 


One of the most popular as well as beautiful exhibits 
this year is expected to be the Flower Mart to be held 
May 28 on the Pilgrim Steps. Under the sponsorship of 
All Hallows Guild, garden clubs throughout the District 
of Columbia and vicinity are planning to take part. 
The mart will be followed by a Rogation Service and a 
reception in the Bishop’s Garden. 


Musical events will feature two festival days. The 
Cathedral Choral Society will present Mozart’s Requiem 
on Wednesday evening, May 29, and on Saturday eve- 
ning the American Society of Ancient Instruments, un- 
der the direction of Ben Stad, will give a concert. 


Henry Lee Willet, authority on stained glass, will 
lecture on this subject on Monday evening, May 27, and 
outstanding exponents of other art forms, particularly 
those traditionally used to beautify places of worship, 
are expected to lecture during the festival week. 


The exhibits, which will be open every day and eve- 
ning, are being arranged by thirty organizations and 
groups. Included will be handicrafts, printed materials, 


engravings, etchings, stained glass, silver, and Cathedral 
art treasures. 


Pupils of Saint Albans School are preparing a map 
of the close to show the location of various exhibitions 
and programs. Guides will be available and everything 
possible will be done to make the visitor feel at home and 
to help him apprecicate the spiritual significance of the 
festival as an expression of the many beautiful forms 
Christian work and worship may take. 


College of Preachers 


The Rev. C. W. F. Smith, former canon of Washing. 
ton Cathedral, will return to Mount Saint Alban to lead 
the first conference of the spring term at the College of 
Preachers. Mr. Smith is at present Rector of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Wellesley, Mass. The conference will 
be held from April 29 through May 4 and the subject 
will be “The Biblical Doctrine of the Church.” 


The leader of the May 13-May 18 conference on 
“Preaching the Theology of the Cross” will be the 
Rev. Clifford Stanley, Ph.D., Rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, St. Louis, Mo. Students at the third confer- 
ence, May 20-May 25, will consider “Preaching from the 
Liturgy” under the leadership of the Rev. Massey H. 
Shepherd, Assistant Professor of Church History at the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, Mass. 


An outstanding Presbyterian clergyman and educator, 
the Rev. Dr. Henry P. VanDusen, will lead the fourth 
and final conference of the term, June 2-June 8. Dr. 
VanDusen is president of Union Theological Seminary 
in New York City. The topic will be “The Missionary 
Challenge of Our Time.” 


N. C. A. Women’s Committee Annual Meeting 


An interesting and diversified program is being plan- 
ned for the three-day annual meeting of the Women’s 
Committee of the National Cathedral Association which 
convenes at the College of Preachers May 7 through 
May 9. An executive meeting Tuesday morning will 
open the program and Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel, secte- 
tary, will address the general session at 2 p.m. Later in 
the afternoon Bishop Dun and Mrs. Dun will entertain 
the members at tea, and in the evening Dean Suter and 
Mrs. Suter will be hosts at dinner. 
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Holy Communion will be celebrated in the Cathedral 
early Wednesday morning. Reports of the executive 
committee, elections, and a report by Mr. Ernest L. 
Stockton, executive secretary of the association, are on 
the agenda for the 10 a.m. business meeting. Following 
a tour of the Cathedral in the afternoon, there will be 
an organ recital and later, a meeting led by Canon Wil- 
liams, to discuss building fund campaign plans. That 
evening the group will meet informally with Bishop 
Dun. A corporate Communion will be held in St. 
Mary’s Chapel at 7:30 a.m. Thursday, the final day, 
and the regents will report at the business meeting before 
noon intercessions and luncheon. 


Mrs. Truman will be hostess to the committee mem- 
bers at tea in the White House on Thursday afternoon 
and the closing event on the program will be the Cathe- 
dral building fund campaign dinner at the Mayflower 
Hotel that evening. 


x * * x 

The Cadet Choir of the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, New York, will sing at the 11 
o'clock service in the Washington Cathedral on Sunday 
morning, April 28. Although the Annapolis choir has 
sung in the Cathedral, this will be the West Point 


choristers’ first visit to Mount Saint Alban. 


Under the direction of Frederick C. Mayer, organist 
and choirmaster at the academy, the choir will sing three 
anthems and will also join in the singing of the hymns. 


OUTFITTERS TO THE CHURCH AND CLERGY 


CASSOCKS—CLERICAL SUITS—ROBES 
SURPLICES—STOLES—RABATS 
CHOIR VESTMENTS 
COMMUNION VESSELS—ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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SOWING 
THE SEED 
OF THE 
GOSPEL 
IN THE 
HEARTS 
OF MEN 


EEA 


= AE 


The following letter 
was received from a man 


in Puerto Rico: 


e “For some time | have had a standing order for 100 
copies of THE UPPER ROOM (in Spanish), and have 
been giving a copy to each of my companions where | 
work. Several weeks ago | made up my mind to discon- 
tinue this, because I felt that they did not appreciate the 
value of that which I found so helpful, and because it 
entailed the sacrifice of a part of a very limited income. 


e “After the letter was written, cancelling the order, I 
kept thinking of it, and something within me seemed to 
tell me that I had acted too hastily. I felt a deep sorrow, 
which one feels when he commences a good work and then 
gives it up. About this time the shipment of the 100 
copies for the next quarter arrived, as my letter had not 
been received in time to cancel the order for this shipment. 
My soul experienced great joy and at once | made up my 
Please 
The seed of 


the Gospel has to be sown in the hearts of men.” 


mind to continue the work which I had begun. 
continue to send me the 100 copies forever. 


e Throughout the world, The Upper Room 
is showing—and nurturing—the seed of 
the Gospel in the hearts of men. Give it a 
chance and it will help you reap a harvest, 
wherever you may be. 


The April-May-June issue is now ready for mailing. 
today. 


Send your order 
English and Spanish editions, 10 or more to one add-ess, 5 cents 
per copy, postpaid. Single yearly subscriptions in U. S., Canada and 
Latin America, 30 cents, postpaid; four years, $1.00. Other countries, 40 
cents; four years, $1.35. Envelopes for remailing $1.00 per 100. Order 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Medical Arts Building Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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BRONZE MEMORIALS 


AND 


HONOR ROLL TABLETS 
eye NTO Sante 


BEAUTY AND DIGNITY 


erate! Bronze announces an interesting new series 
of Memorials and Honor Roll Tablets in a wide vari- 
ety of styles and sizes. They are inspired works of 
art by some of America’s most distinguished sculptors 
and are fitting expressions of this war and these times. 
This new series includes everything from moderately- 
priced small tablets to sizes for municipalities and 
large organizations. Every one of these new designs 
reflects our thirty-five years’ experience in fine bronze 


work. Send for our new booklet. 


GENERAL BRONZE 


34-50 TENTH STREET 


CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY N.Y 


Mission Uolores 


(Continued from page 17) 


to Father Englehardt, who made an exhaustive and 
authoritative study of the work of the Franciscans in 
California, the Mission Dolores “formed a kind of 
cooperative association, a sort of Christian Communism, 
of which the missionaries were the unsalaried managers 
and the neophytes the Leneficiaries. . They were 
informed that all the land they occupied with the herds 
belonged to themselves; that even to the missionaries 
nothing more was due of the property accumulated by 
the industry of the neophytes than the food and clothing 
their guides needed; and that eventually, when they 
were capable of managing it, the property acquired by 
the community would be turned over to them exclusively. 
... The priests would after that attend only to their 
spiritual wants.” 

On the darker side of the picture, there are indications 
that the Franciscans supplemented their eloquence with 
corporal punishment; many Indians, who were flogged 
or made to wear chains for trivial errors, made their 
escape from the community. 


The Mission Dolores as it appears today was com- 
pleted around 1800. The exterior presents a curious 
of Moorish, and Corinthian 
features, in style quite unlike the other missions of 


combination Mission 
California. An unusually long building in proportion 
to its width—114 feet long and 22 feet wide—its de- 
sign permits every worshipper a close view of ceremonial 
processions sweeping down the wide main aisle. The 
white adobe walls, four feet thick, support a low-pitched 
roof of brown tiles surmounted by a plain Franciscan 
cross. By far the most interesting aspect of the interior 
is provided by the roof-timbers, of rough-hewn redwood, 
decorated in rude chevron-shaped patterns of red, white, 
yellow and blue—the work of the Indian converts who 
used their native arts and vegetable pigments to ex- 
cellent effect. There is not a single metal nail in the 
building; the heavy roof-timbers are lashed together with 
rawhide thongs which have resisted decay for a century 
and a half. The joints of the doors and windows are 
held together with pegs of manzanita wood. Contrasting 
with the primitive geometric designs of the roof-timbers, 
the elaborate hand-carved main and side altars im- 
ported from Mexico are among the most ornate to be 
found in the missions of California. Yet these rococo 
details, savoring of Italian influence, cannot detract 
from the chief interest of the long chapel—the roof- 
timbers that Lear witness to the fresh, vigorous talents 
of the native craftsmen. 


An integral part of the Mission Dolores is the little 
graveyard, preserved under myrtle and ivy like a death- 
less treasure behind high adobe walls. Crowded into the 
narrow graves is the history of San Francisco’s most 
turbulent years:—battered headstones of the first Span- 
ish settlers who starved with Father Palou in the grim 
years when the Mission was fighting for its life; resting 
places of nameless Indians who died in the epidemics 
that were the scourge of those who left their hardy, 
primitive ways for the convert’s circumscribed life; 
elaborately worded monuments to Spanish dignitaries, 
including the first Governor of Upper California under 
Mexican rule; tombstones, side by side, of French ad- 
venturers, Russian sailors, British traders of pre-Gold 
Rush days, and many an Irishman whose brawn and 
courage were legendary on the waterfront. 

Today a bit of earth that was once a marshy waste 
has teen transformed by the devotion and energy of 
man, the fertility of his body and spirit, into an exuber- 
antly beautiful garden, and a perfect tribute to San 
Francisco de Asis. 
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Holy Sepulchre Church 


(Continued from page 4) 


beside the Tomb. The interior is bright with lamps, 
and the atmosphere is very still and peaceful after the 
restless sound and movement in the church outside. On 
either side of the Chapel of the Angels is a round hole 
through which the Patriarch thrusts a bunch of flaming 
candles at the Ceremony of the Holy Fire on Easter 
Eve; one hole belongs to the Greeks, the other to the 
Armenians, and from these worshippers light their tapers. 
The pilgrims ardently believe that the fire bursts forth 
from the Tomb itself, as the Patriarch prays; they say 
it cannot hurt or burn, for it is holy. I have seen people 
at this ceremony, packed so close together that they 
could get from one side to another only by walking on the 
shoulders of the crowd, passing their beards and clothes 
and faces through the flame and clasping their lighted 
tapers to their breasts; but never have I seen or heard 
of anyone being even singed. In a building packed to 
capacity, with temporary wooden balconies swung be- 
tween the arches to hold yet more people, and but one 
exit—the half-built-up southern doorway—a small fire 
would quickly become an appalling catastrophe. “How 
can the Fire hurt us?” say the people, amazed at the 
Western lack of faith. “It is the Holy Fire! It springs 
from Christ’s Own Tomb!” This ceremony has been 
held yearly for centuries, and history records no injury 
from fire. 


The last of the Miracle Plays, the Washing of the 
Feet, takes place in the courtyard of the church at 8 a.m. 
on Holy Thursday. Here, too, great crowds are always 
ptesent, every window, balcony, and roof being packed. 
The ceremony takes place upon a long narrow platform, 
well raised so as to be visible from every part. On the 
south side of the courtyard a large olive branch is sus- 
pended over a small stand, representing the Tree of the 
Agony in Gethsemane. The Patriarch, robed in white 
with jeweled crown and sacred ornaments, performs the 
ceremony, which follows the Gospel story exactly. Or- 
thodox Lishops and archimandrites represent the Apos- 
tles, St. Peter’s part being taken by the Russian Archi- 
mandrite, who is the head of the Russian Church in 
Palestine. After the service, the Patriarch goes to the 
small platform and enacts the scene of the Agony in 
the Garden, under the olive branch, while four archi- 
mandrites recline in attitudes of sleep upon the steps of 
the little stand. And here again the whole Gospel narra- 
tive is reverently portrayed before the attentive crowds. 
_ One of the most beautiful services is that of the Light- 
ing of the Lamps in the church in preparation for the 


Lae 
oc 


THe CatHeprAL AGE extends sincere apologies to Mrs. 
Frank S. Johns of Richmond whose appointment as Regent 
for Virginia was announced in the Christmas issue. The 
picture accompanying the story is, as Mrs. Johns writes, “a 
lovely photograph, but it doesn’t happen to be me.” The 
error was made at the photographer’s studio. We are sorry 


it occurred. 
* * * * 


A report on war damage to the cathedrals and churches of 
England during the years 1941-1945 has iust been received 
from the Central Council for the Care of Churches. Entitled 
“Salving the Art Treasures of the Church,” the booklet sum- 
marizes the artistic and historic losses of the war years, conclud- 
ing that damage was far less serious than many fersons ex- 
pected and believed during the worst days of the blitz. A sec- 
tion of the booklet offers concrete suggestions for evaluating 
damage and restoration or rebuilding. The report’s most posi- 
tive general recommendation is for a parish-by-parish effort 


to clean up and tidy existing buildings and grounds. 
* * * * 


Miss Vera Mikol, magazine writer and editor whose articles 
have several times appeared in THe CATHEDRAL AGE, is repre- 
sented in this issue in a new role—photographer, as well as 
author of the article on “Mission Dolores.” When her search 
for illustrative material proved unrewarding, Miss Mikol took 
her own camera over to the little mission church and there ob- 
tained the beautiful picture of Father Junipero Serra’s statue 
in the mission garden (page 17). 


Easter Midnight Mass. I saw it once, from a narrow 
gallery high up in the roof of the Greek Cathedral, as it 
is called. The sound of Russian voices chanting in the 
Chapel of Calvary came softly yet clearly to our ears as 
the lights, kindled by unseen hands, began to shine out 
of the darkness far below—lights that twinkled in starry 
clusters, lights that burned dim and steady in silver 
lamps, crowns and circles and constellations of lights, 
lights everywhere, soft, brilliant, searching, festal. 
Throughout the long and troubled centuries these lights 
have been kindled year by year to illumine the Easter 
Eucharist in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre: g2nera- 
tions have passed their brief day of travail or success; 
wars have surged around and within Jerusalem; but 
never have all the lights been put out. 

Here, in a symbol most beautiful and piercing, the 
Cathedral of Christendom recalls the witness of the 
Mother City of the Faith. They are such very little 
lights that flame, or shine, or flicker, but together they 
overcome the surrounding darkness. 
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Herbs in the Border 


(Continued from page 19) 


severe. This plant attracts attention when it comes into 
full bloom, sending up a myriad of lemon colored balls. 
It is even more fascinating if it is kept low by clipping 
into a rounded fashion. 


Aconite is not only an important medicinal herb but 
a delightful addition to the border with its colorful 
spikes when in full bloom. Seeds of the annual borage 
will produce the artists’ favorite herb. It is covered with 
cascades of delicate little blue flowers which often 
decorate fine candies. The tender leaves of borage may 
be snipped off and used in salads as a substitute for 
cucumbers. 

One of she handsomest herbs for the border is Mon- 
arda, giving a vivid splash of crimson-scarlet in the taller 
section of the border. The large, shaggy bloom can be 
seen at a distance and it will produce blooms throughout 
the summer if the blossoms are consistently cut off. 
Monardas will grow in a sunny location, or in that very 


difficult, damp place under a tree. 

Quaint hollyhocks form a most colorful background, 
and no border is complete without the variegated beauty 
of foxgloves! Achillea ptarmica affords a spot of white 
while a plant or two of lemon verbena may be placed 
where visitors can touch the light green leaves which are 
laden with fragrance. 

Gardeners do not need to be reminded of the popu- 
lar herb, larkspur, whose seeds have been germinating 
since last fall and are now popping up in the border, 
Their proud, brilliant spikes greet each spring with an 
unforgetable massed color effect. Poppy seeds, likewise, 
are bursting into an array of exotic color for early 
borders. Tansy is another one of the tall herbs which 
supplies an abundance of cut flowers and will grow un- 
der almost any condition. Tansy is a fast spreader and 
the roots must be controlled wherever it is planted. 

It was through the ingenuity of the early American 
woman that we learned the varied uses of flowers in 
our gardens. She was the first in the New World to 
make ointments, perfumes, powders and medicines from 
her flower garden. To her, we owe a debt of gratitude! 


National Cathedral School 


REsIpDENT AND Day ScnHoo.r For GIRLS 


LOCATED ON THE FIFTY-EIGHT ACRES OF THE CATHEDRAL CLOSE 


GRADE IV THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


Accredited College Preparatory School 
General Course with Emphasis on Music, Art and Dramatics 


ONE YEAR POSTGRADUATE COURSE WITH 
SPECIAL DIPLOMA 


Forty-Fifth Year 


MABEL B. TURNER, PRINCIPAL 


MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 


WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 
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Palma Cathedral 


(Continued from page 5) 


—until Easter dawn—the blessed influence derived from M 0 Ul u Ih Pp nt q| 


the sacred pageant in the church. 
With Easter morning came the drama of the Risen 


Christ! One seldom sees in all Europe such a pageant p T l tl lin J 

of color, music, and traditional acts of piety. The bish- 

ops crimson train was borne by prelates robed in the 

7“ color. The bishop took his ‘high seat, his scarlet [| 0 Il p d a y 
gloved hands folded on his crimson robe. His face was 

serene as he gazed over the sea of rapt faces. Then came 

along procession of priests in colorful silks, city officials 

in black dinner suits, with green sashes tied in a showy 

knot; vergers dressed in purple, wearing white wigs and — 
carrying maces; the incense bearer swinging out clouds 
of perfume. Sunlight streamed in through high win- 
dows sending shafts of colored light over the interior. 
Black mantillas framed classical faces and bouquets of 
flowers made notes of beauty. Joy was on these pale 
faces, for the long week of fasting, devotion, and pray- 
ets had passed into the Holy Morn. The crowd swayed Bactimore, Mb. 
to the majestic rhythm from the organ, as it burst into a 
Te Deum of joy and praise to the Risen Christ. 

Ralph Adams Cram called this beautiful Cathe- 
dral the fourth finest building of its kind in the world. 
Travellers who have seen Cologne, Canterbury, St. 
Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, and Notre Dame, still find 
something especially impressive about this church. 

A feeling of infinite space pervades the Cathedral. qT has long been the privilege of 
About 50 years ago the choir was removed from the this 94-year-old institution to 
nave—its usual place in Spanish churches. This gives render official and private assistance 
space and length between columns that rise slender and at the Washington Cathedral. 
airy, 89 feet in height. ; is fi 

The radiance from the windows caught the gold that A beautiful service through this firm 
had been worked into the surface of the wall. The sun- may be obtained at a cost within the 
set poured its fire through rose colored glass, then re- means of every family. 
bounded like living flames upon the worn stones of the 
floor. The great crucifix was still there. It dominated 
the scene like a chord of music. 

Po choir stalls are said to be the equal of any in 

urope. Between the seats carved angels are poised, 
their wings spread in upward flight. The arms of the JOSEPH GAWLER SONS, Inc. 
seats are carved to resemble beasts with long claws, horns, FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
and tails. Those are characteristic of the religious art Chapel Cremations 
of Spain. One of the chapels contains, in an urn, the 
ashes of King Jaime II, son of the conqueror of the 
Balearic Islands, who overcame the Moors in 1228. This WASHINGTON: & D.C. wuttenet GOES 
wonderful Cathedral was erected as a gesture of thanks- 


giving that the Cross had replaced the Crescent. 


32p STREET AND ELM AVENUE 


1750-58 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, N. W. 
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The Christian Purpose 


(Continued from page 7) 


thieving of the gangster, the barely legal thieving of the 
usurer and the financial trickster. And then, when all 
stability is gone from life, and every man is out for him- 
self, and might is right, then of course the power of 
credit, the worth of a man’s bond, goes in its turn, and 
civilization in any real sense, the culture of the spirit, 
is destroyed. And these things too we have seen in our 


day.’ 


“That warning is well timed, and it all comes back to 
this vital connection between belief and conduct. There 
are many whom we must certainly judge to be very good 
men, who accept no Christian doctrine and whose con- 
duct often puts many Christians to shame. We should 
be thankful for, and profit by, their example. But in 
this matter they are not more than exceptions that prove 


the rule of all experience. 


“Tt is curious how little it is appreciated, either in your 
country or in mine, to what extent both as individuals 
and as nations we have been and are living on past cap- 
ital. That is an idle and extravagant way of going on, 
unless you are taking steps all the time to replace what 
you spend, and that is what very few of us do, then we 
allow this link between belief and conduct to wear thin. 


“The position of a man whose practice is not firmly 
rooted in intelligible principle will always be precarious. 
He may be asked to dispense with one of his rules, and 
because he has not been accustomed to regard it as part 
of a larger whole, he thinks it will not matter very much 
if he lets it go. Presently he is asked not to press some 
other point of practice or rule; and that goes too; and 
so on, until in the end there is very little left of the 
moral code on which he used to rely. He has let it go 
piecemeal, because it was not all held together by any 
vital connecting principle, and no one part of this con- 
ventionally accepted system by its-lf seemed terribly im- 
portant. And so it all melts. I do not think that is 
an imaginary picture. It has happened to plenty of 
people in my experience, and, I doubt not, in yours. We 
judged them good citizens and good Christians, till 
something began to go wrong with their lives, which 
finished in disaster. 


“Something not unlike this has been happening over 
much of the Christian world. For many different rea- 
sons there is not the simple acceptance of the cardinal 
points of the Christian faith that there was fifty years 


HOW IS YOUR HERB GARDEN? 


For Kitchen Gardens—for Borders—for Wagon-wheel 
Herb Beds—The Cottage Herb Garden has well rooted 
plants of herbs and scented geraniums—Basil, rosemary, 
savory, thyme, and many other varieties to give that 


special flavor to your favorite recipes. 


Add them to your victory garden. Use them fresh from 


your own border all summer, then dry them in the fall. 


Also from the Cottage shelves come dried herbs for 
flavoring soups, meats, sauces, and stews—and for the 


linen shelves, lavender and pot pourri. 


Books on how to grow and how to use herbs can be 
A booklet of 


special, tested recipes for cookies was printed by the 


ordered from the Cottage bookshelf. 
Cottage recently. Little jars of herb seed may be 
ordered to go with the booklet. 


A card of inquiry will bring information and prices on 
available herbs—in plants and seeds for the garden—in 
dried herbs and blends for the kitchen. The greenhouse 
stock is limited, so early orders are advisable. The Cot- 
tage Herb Garden, Washington Cathedral, Washington 
16, D.C. 


*| THE COTTAGE HERB: 
GARDEN 5 
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ago. Sometimes it is that what used to be very clear 
has grown blurred; sometimes that what was held im- 
mensely important is so no longer. But the result is 
grave. For it has been said with truth that wherever we 
find a false idea about men, its origin lies in a false idea 
about God; and it is impossible to have a more false idea 
of God than to have no idea of Him at all. Of course 
there are plenty of people who profess to think that life 
on this planet is all an accident, that God is a solar myth, 
that death is as much an end as birth was a begin- 
ning, and that therefore the solitary purpose of man 
should be to get through his time here with as much 
comfort and as little suffering as possible. But I do not 
believe that is the position of the great majority, who are 
at least vaguely aware of the existence of some Power 
or Person greater than themselves, which brings into 
their lives a sense of purpose and of responsibility. They 
are conscious of something in their make-up which for- 
bids them to be entirely satisfied with the lesser and low- 
et values, and to treat life as if it were merely a business 
of making more money, acquiring larger automobiles 
or radio sets, and having what is called a ‘good time.’ 
All this will vary with individuals; few might be able to 
give any very rational account of their thought; and for 
many it would be apparently overlaid by the pressures of 
everyday life. But still waters run deep, and from time 
to time we catch glimpses of this other element: on the 
battlefield, where men lay down their lives for a country 
or a cause; in hospitals, where men lie badly wounded 
but at peace; in the lives of people, who have suffered 
deep sorrow and have yet plainly found that secret of 
happiness which others seek in vain. In all these differ- 
ent ways do men reach out in self surrender to something 
greater than themselves, through which they may come 
to that union of partnership with God for which uncon- 
sciously men and women everywhere are hungry. And 
this unconscious hunger in men’s souls is an abiding 
challenge to organized religion and to us all. For people 
today want to be told very definitely what the Christian 
faith is and what claims it makes upon them. They will 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 

dral in the last thirty years and has 

had the privilege of serving the Na- 

tional Cathedral School for most of 
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Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathe- 


dral Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body 


corporate, the sum of >> dois. 


Rea Estate 


I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body cor- 


porate, and its successors, forever 


(In the District of Columbia and in most of the 
States, a will bequeathing personal property or devising 
real estate should be signed by the testator and attested 
and subscribed in his presence by at least two credible 


witnesses. In a few states three witnesses are required.) 
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not be brought to embrace the Christian religion because 
it is recommended as expedient, or necessary, or full of 
moral values. But they will go on their knees if they 
can come to feel that it is true. For the perpetual alterna- 
tive stands—either it is true and the most important 
thing in the world, or else it is false and the greatest of 
all delusions. 


“Those of us, therefore, who know it to be true must 
perforce be conscious of how great an obligation this 
lays upon us of striving by word and act to be loyal ex- 
ponents of the truth. For by our presentation of what 
we believe will men judge us and the religion which we 
profess. It is a sobering thought that God’s method of 
working out His will seems to be always through indi- 
viduals; that is to say, men and women like ourselves, 
subject to all the limitations and certain failures of hu- 
man weakness. And it is through the individual that 
flow all the springs of life. Both such an outward em- 
bodiment of the Christian faith as this great House of 





God and the spiritual influence that Christianity may 
exert upon the life of a nation, will depend for their 
vitality upon the personal lives of those who profess and 
call themselves Christians. The power and the glory of 
this place, when by God’s mercy it has been brought 
to the beauty of its completion, will be the sum of all 
that successive generations of Christian worshippers will 
have given by way of love and worship and service to 
Him whose mark it bears. So too the regeneration of 
the world and the healing of its maladies must start in 
the personal lives of men and women, working upwards 
and outwards into the nation, and through national into 
international life. 


“Who, we may well ask, can be sufficient for these 
things? Certainly no human strength alone, but human 
capacity transformed, as St. Paul prayed, by Divine wis- 
dom and love. ‘That Christ may dwell in your hearts 
Ly faith; that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, 
may be able to comprehend with all saints what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height; and to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye 


might be filled with all the fulness of God.’ ” 
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Letters to the Editor 


I was very much fascinated with your article Herbs Make 
Fascinating Gifts in your Autumn 1945 issue of THe CATHE- 
praL Ace. I was particularly interested in the suggestions it 
offered as to the use of herbs in various cookery. Since I have 
just become an herb grower, and since the art of herb grow- 
ing has recently been revived and is becoming ever more popu- 
lar, may I suggest that you have more of these articles in your 
magazine. I believe they would be of interest to many persons. 

May I also ask you that you kindly send me your latest 
folder on the plants and seeds of herbs that you now have avail- 
able and their prices; also a list and the prices of the dried 
herbs that you have for sale and the various combinations. You 
may have added new ones since your last folder, and I should 
be interested in having your latest bulletin. 

Epna Butrusropt, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
* x * * 

I inclose a small gift to the Cathedral Fund and hope that 
you will send me THe CatHeprat Ace. I have enjoyed it for 
years and am deeply interested in the growth and life of the 
Cathedral. 

Rosert N. Srretcn, 
Chaplain, U. S. N. R 
« k * . 

I wish to thank you so much for the sample copy of THE 
CatHepraL Ace. I also want to become a member of the 
organization. I therefore inclose my two dollars, which will 
cover the period of one year’s subscription to THE CATHEDRAL 
Ace. 

Have you still got a copy which gives a description of the 
Manila Cathedral of Saints Mary and John? I attended the 
Cathedral of Manila in the years prior to the Second World 
War. 

Ernest A. Broszeir, 
Ogden, Utah 


* x x * 


We should very much like to reprint Dr. Irena Piotrowska’s 
atticle on “The Age-Old Dignity of Polish Cathedrals,” which 
appeared in the Christmas 1945 issue of THE CATHEDRAL AGE, 
and are herewith requesting your permission to do so, at Dr. 
Piotrowska’s suggestion. 

May we also request you to loan to us all the cuts accom- 
panying this article. Credit will be given to THe CaTHEDRAL 
Ace and the cuts returned promptly. 

STANISLAW L. CENTKIEWICZ, 
Editor, The Polish Review, 
New York, N. Y. 
* * * * 

We were most delighted and gratified to see your gracious 
teference in the Christmas 1945 number of THe CATHEDRAL 
= to the restoration plans made by the Friends of Canter- 
uty. 

J. H. Corner, Secretary-Treasurer Appeal Fund, 
Canterbury, England 


ANTHEM IN STONE 


Against the sky upon St. Alban’s Hill, 

Rises this mighty church of God supreme, 
Wrought of carved marble, bronze, and gleaming stone, 
Worthy to be a nation’s crowning dream. 
Beneath its roof are dim and shimmering lights, 
The sound of organ, voices joined in prayer, 
Stained glass of blue, soft rose, and shining gold, 
The peace of God for all who enter there. 

A nation’s church, a symbol of the best, 

Union of life and of eternity. 

Creation of man’s hopes and of his prayers, 
Anthem in stone, unfinished symphony,— 
Here in this place the cares of life retreat, 


Here man’s faith and God’s love forever meet. 


—ErnHet M. LicHTEernEss. 
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H. M. JACOBS COMPANY 
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